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Design fer Securly 


IKE the architect who designs your 
i ¥ house and works out the specih- 
cations with a view to strength, com- 
fort and convenience, a New York Life 
representative may be able to suggest 
a plan and specifications for your life 
insurance policies to give vou greater 
satisfaction and peace of mind. 

In developing a plan to carry out 
your wishes more definitely, you and 
he would probably raise certain ques- 
tions: Exactly what do you want vour 
insurance policies to do? In event of 
your death, how much should be paid 

How 


your family? How much should be set 


in cash? much in income for 
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Philadelphia, 


aside for your children’s education? 
Or, if you should live to retire, how 
much would your present policies be 
worth to you in cash or income at, 
say. age 65? 

\fter such a review, you may, per- 
haps, feel that your present insurance 
is inadequate for some of the purposes 
you have in mind. Or vou may dis- 
cover that some important need has 
been overlooked entirely. 

In taking additional insurance, you 
will naturally want a poliey best suited 
to the purpose you have in view. For 
example, a Family Income policy may 


be desirable if you have young chil- 
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dren and want additional monthly in- 
come protection while they are growing 
up. Or, an Annuity Endowment policy 
may be advisable if you wish to lay 
greater emphasis upon a provision for 
your retirement income, 

\ competent New York Life agent 
will be glad to help you work out a 
“design for security” suited to your 
needs. You may have this valuable 
service without any obligation to pur- 
chase new insurance. If you are not 
acquainted with the New York Life 
representative in your community, 
write to the Home Office at the address 


below. 
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George R. Kendall, president 
of the Washington Nat'onal In- 
surance Company of Chicago, 
was born and reared on a Ken- 
tucky homestead, in which rural 
environment he learned well the 
fundamental lessons of charac- 
ter, integrity and industry which 
have made his insurance career 
outstanding. He was born March 
22, 1882, and was educated in 
the public schools in Louisville. 
Mr. Kendall began his insurance 
career early in life by carrying 
a rate book for the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, 
and was promoted step by step 
to the superintendency of a 
large district. He served for 
ten years with the Prudential. 

In 1911 Mr. Kendall, together 
with his brother H. R., now 
chairman of the board of the 
Washington National, who for 
some years was a silent partner, 
organized the Washington Life 
and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ill. The 
first beginnings of that company 
ead like a romance. At the 
start President Kendall consti- 
tuted the entire home office and 
field force. Under his guidance 
the company prospered to such 
an extent that it soon outgrew 
its place of birth and was moved 
to Chicago where it continued 
to make great strides. 

In 1926 the owners of the 
Washington Life and Accident 
of Chicago and the Fidelity Life 


and Accident of Louisville joined 








GEORGE R. KENDALL 


President, Washington National Insurance Company 


forces, purchased the United 
States National Life and Cas- 
ualty of Chicago, and consoli- 
dated the three companies into 
the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company, with Mr. Ken- 
dall as president. 

In 1937 the Washington Na- 
tional absorbed the Great West- 
ern Insurance Company of Des 
Moines. Another long stride 
forward was recently taken by 
the merging of the Hercules 
Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago into the Washington Na- 
tional. That move increased its 
capital and surplus to over $3,- 
500,000.00, its assets to over 
$42,100,000.00, and its life in- 
surance in force to over $210,- 
400,000.00. 

President Kendall's services to 
the insurance business have not 
been confined to his own com- 
pany. Previous to his election 
in 1936 as president of the 
Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, Mr. Kendall 
had served that organization as 
vice president and, for many 
years, as a member of its execu- 
tive committee. Commencing 
1930 he served two terms as 
president of the Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference and is now a 
member of its executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Kendall is a mem- 
ber of the general committee 
promoting the National Accident 
and Health Insurance Week 
movement. Also, chairman of 
the Insurance Division of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 


T IN FRONT... 


Left— 


They were able to make 
young Kendall pose for this 
early photograph, but they 
couldn't make him like it. 


Right— 


George R. Kendall as a 

fast advancing agent with 

the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 
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- + ‘To have and to hold : - 





When you have a life insurance policy you hold the certainty that 
your loved ones will be protected. You have membership in an 
institution which has survived depressions, wars and plagues. 
You have the security that comes from a multitude of people 
combining their resources. In insurance on a permanent plan, 


you have a value which increases the longer you hold it. 


Ue 7 Pele 


PRESIDENT 


One of a Series of Equitable Advertisements Appearing in National Publications 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 
a 


Q. What chance has your child of becom- 
ing fatherless before reaching 17? 


A. A child at birth has about one chance 
in ten, on the average, of becoming father- 
less before the age of seventeen. Life in- 
surance can guarantee funds for your child’s 


education, regardless of chances. 


: - . 


Q. Which country leads in ownership of 
life insurance P 


A. The United States. With only 7% of 
the world’s population, people here have 


70% of the life insurance. 


Q. Why does the United States lead? 


\. Largely because of the work here of 
life insurance agents. These thousands of 
men and women, by their patient activity, 


have helped make life more secure. 


Q. How much life insurance should you 
have P 

A. It depends on many personal factors, 
such as the number and ages of your cl 
dren, your own age, the amount of y« 
savings, etc. Ask an Equitable ager 


work out the answer. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N.Y ., will receive prompt attention by mail. 


LF 
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Income Secured 


For hundreds and thousands of men these are “trying times.” 
Employment ebbs, values shrink, taxes harass, laws disturb 
and war hovers across the world horizon. Capital hides from a 
labor which, divided, is its own frustration. Economic riptides 
threaten to engulf every treasured possession. The ranks of relief 
are filled by men, women and children from every social sphere 
and from every income level. Suffering and sorrow from actual 
privation and want are belittled for many by their forced admis- 


sion of an inability to provide their own security. 


In every city and town men are conscious of a need to guard 
against loss of property and discontinuance of income. This 
blight in all severity they have seen on the once happy homes of 
many neighbors. They realize that anguish and distress quickly 
follow. They know that the meagre government allowance at the 
price of unaccustomed and laborious work brings a travail in 


whose throes the family pattern is rent if not destroyed. 


Confronted, then, daily by a menace to their peace and the 
security of their family which is real, men concerned with the 
present are constrained to think of the future. They have before 
them innumerable instances of homes and families, comparable to 
their own, disrupted, and they recognize the sorrow and suffering 
which may now be visited on their own families even though they 
themselves were present to give it courage and cohesion. They 
can readily envision a future, possibly not far distant, when there 
is no income because they themselves are no more. To such men 
a means to safeguard their home and family from distress is a 
paramount issue. To achieve it they will willingly sacrifice some 


present comfort. 


To men anxious to relieve their widows of the responsibilities 
of business, of removing uncertainty from the family income, of 
guaranteeing the children’s inheritance through life and to insure 
actual and unfailing support for all, a life insurance representa- 
tive who presents intelligently the value and the efficiency of a 
monthly income policy will receive an appreciation which is 


Te VG, 


heartfelt. 











N unusual feature of aviation 
ratings is that while they are 
supported by a considerable 

body of statistics, these are govern- 
ment statistics based on all the per- 
sons of a given class, rather than 
on the records of insured lives. 
Companies will naturally endeavor 
to eliminate the poorer risks in 
each class but, on the other hand, 
we may expect antiselection on the 
part of the applicant. An inter- 
company aviation investigation has 
been started by the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America which will even- 
tually give statistics on insured 
lives in some of the principal avia- 
tion classes, which will at least 
show whether the companies have 
been able to prevent antiselection. 

We are confronted also by the 
difficulty of predicting the future 
annual flying of the applicant, 
which may conceivably in some 
classes increase faster than the 
hourly accident rate decreases. 

In underwriting certain classes 
of applications where the risk of 
more than a normal amount of fly- 
ing is present, the practice has 
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grown up of varying the extra pre- 
mium according to the most prob- 
able average annual amount of 
future flying. This method of 
rating is peculiar to aviation under- 
writing. It is made necessary by 
the fact that in many classes the 
amount of flying varies widely be- 
tween individuals, and the differ- 
ence in risk between the best and 
worst cases is very great. In many 
instances we know little about the 
average annual flying time of a 
given class of persons. Even if we 
knew it closely, it might be quite 
different from the average annual 
flying time of those in the class who 
applied for insurance. Until we 
acquire a sufficient volume of ex- 
posure on insured lives of at least 
the principal classes, by means of 
the Actuarial Society’s Inter-Com- 
pany Investigation, it may be 
necessary to continue the practice 
of rating in accordance with the 
probable annual flying. This is not 
wholly satisfactory, since in the 
case of passengers our knowledge 
of even the present flying time is 
usually confined to the applicant’s 































eee CURRENT TRENDS IMA 


own statement. Except in a few 
instances, the amount of flying 
which is reasonably possible ex- 
ceeds largely the amount the appli- 
cant is now doing. Therefore, the 
burden of proof is on him to show 
that his present amount of flying 
will not increase. The best guide 
to this is his actual record over at 
least three years. If this shows an 
upward trend it should be pro- 
jected into the future. Otherwise, 
considerable weight should be given 
to the highest amount in any of the 
three years unless definite reason 
is given why the future flying will 


be less. 


Airline Passengers 


No phase of the aviation hazard 
in life insurance is of greater in- 
terest than that of the airline pas- 
senger. The first question that 
arises is whether it should be con- 
sidered a separate hazard. Some 
companies take the view that air- 
plane travel is an accepted part of 
modern business life, and_ that 
claims arising from it should be 
treated as part of the normal risk 
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of the group of standard lives. They 
point out that we do not ask the 
extent of the applicant’s use of 
other modes of travel, although 
conceivably an occasional individual] 
might patronize, say, taxicabs so 
frequently that his risk, considered 
by itself, might exceed the limit of 
standard acceptance. They point 
out, too, that even though the appli- 
cant may continue to fly as much as 
at present, the excess of his risk 
over that of the average standard 
life will undoubtedly decrease as 
airline travel grows and at the 
same time become safer. 

Other companies feel that no sub- 
group whose mortality rate, ac- 
cording to present indications, will 
exceed the limit of standard accept 
ance should receive standard insur- 
ance, whatever the cause of the 
excess mortality. They feel, too, 
that applicants whose flying is un- 
usually great are liable to apply for 
more than average amount, and 
that their annual flying may tend 
to increase as much as that of the 
average policyholder, for some time 
to come. 

Under conditions as they have 
existed in recent years, the claim 
cost of airline passenger travel is 
about $.0134 per $1,000 per hour of 


The steadily growing use of airway transpor- 
tation over scheduled passenger routes by 
business executives lends particular interest 
to the accompanying survey which was de- 
livered in the form of an address before 
the Spring meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association in Atlantic 


City. 


By J. E. HOskiNs 


Assistant Actuary 
The Travelers Insurance Company 











James E. Hoskins 


annual flying. With allowance for 


figure of $.02 per hour might be 
used for fixing gross ratings. 
should not necessarily be applied to 
the amount of flying which the ap- 
plicant says he did last year or ex- 
pects to do next year. 





the statement appears to be reason- 
ably exact, or is a round figure 
given from rather vague memory; 
to the trend as indicated by the 
figures for perhaps three years 
past; and to whether the conditions 
of the occupation may affect the 
amount of future flying. If the 
number of trips and the points be- 
tween which they were made are 
given, it may help to check the 
number of hours. 


Rating Methods 


We have suggested basing 
ratings on number of hours of fly- 
ing, rather than on flights, because 
the latter term is so indefinite and 
because under any definition the 
hazard differs more between one 
flight and another than between one 
hour and another. 

Some companies have defined a 
flight as a take-off and landing. 
This is not a meaning that an agent 
or applicant would naturally assign 
to the word as regards airline fly- 
ing. We should be interested to 
know how certain anyone here is 
that the “flights” stated to him 
are generally takeoffs. We question 
whether an applicant who among 
other trips flew from New York to 
Kansas City nine months ago can 


INAVIATION UNDERWRITING 












































recall how many intermediate stops 
were made, and we doubt whether 
for our purpose it makes any great 
difference whether his plane made 
several stops or was a non-stop 
flight. Unquestionably the hazard 
is greater during the approach to 
an airport and just after the take- 
off than during a like period in full 
flight, but the ratio of hours to 
take-offs probably does not differ 
seriously among applicants, and 
also some lines where stops are rela- 
tively close together have still had 
a better than average record for 
safety. We favor hours, therefore, 
as easier to ascertain. 

The average length of a trip from 
start to destination is nearly four 
hours, and includes on the average 
about two and one-half take-offs. 

Figures presented by European 
actuaries at the Eleventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries indi- 
cate that the factor for European 
air travel should be several times 
larger, say about $.10 per hour, 
and this statistical conclusion is 
confirmed by the observations of 
American aviation people concern- 
ing the conduct of air transport in 
the Old World. 

For the purpose of determining 
how much safer scheduled flying is 
under certain favorable conditions 
than under average conditions vari- 
ous sub-divisions of the experience 
were made. The different factors 
studied are not independent, and 
the savings from combining several 
of the best factors could not prop- 
erly be found by adding the individ- 


MILES FLOWN PER ACCIDENT IN SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORTATION AND MISCELLANEOUS FLYING 
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Accidents are Sensational but the Safety Curve Swings Upward 


ual savings. All we can say is that 
under the very best conditions the 
fatality rate appears to be some- 
what less than two-thirds of the 
average rate. 


Double Indemnity 


Obviously the limit of standard 
acceptance in terms of flying hours 
must be lower for the double in- 
demnity provision than for the 
main policy if the former is to 
cover scheduled air travel, since 
the excess risk is a greater propor- 
tion of the standard premium. We 
would suggest for consideration a 
limit of 25 probable annual hours. 
Admittedly this is a low limit in 
some ways: a single transconti- 





The Luxurious Sky Club Car of The T.W.A. System 
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would 
provi . 


nental round trip a year 
cause the double indemnity 
sion to be rated up. 


Non-Pilot Employees 


Airline stewards, stewardesses, 
and hostesses fly somewhat more 
than pilots, according to such infor- 
mation as is available. However, 
they are presumably not subject to 
the same physical strain and there 
is not the same possibility of their 
going later into some more hazard- 
ous kind of flying. In our opinion 
they may be rated the same as 
pilots, and the small available ex- 
perience bears this out. 


Passenger Flying 


Much non-scheduled passenger 
flying in the aviation industry will 
be for business transportation in 
planes maintained by the employer 
for that purpose. The latest report 
of the Actuarial Society Aviation 
Committee suggests a death rate 
per 1000 hours slightly over three 
times as great as in scheduled fly- 
ing. However, a number of the 
deaths in this class occurred under 
extreme conditions, such as flying 
in Alaska. The business flying of 
executives of airlines and air- 
plane manufacturing concerns 
probably represents the best of 
this class. Much of the flying 
follows government routes and 
makes use of the same dispatching 
facilities and navigation aids as 
the scheduled transport planes. 
There is not the same pressure to 
fly in doubtful weather as in the 
case of scheduled flights. On the 
other hand, some of the flying is 
done away from the official airways, 
government supervision is not as 
close, and the pilots do not have 
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cecasion to acquire as much famili- 
arity with unusual conditions which 
may arise suddenly. 


Ground Personnel 


Some employees of aerial ser- 
vices and airports, and, to a lesser 
extent of airlines and aircraft 
manufacturers, may have an oppor- 
tunity to do a certain amount of 
pleasure flying at odd times. The 
amount of an individual’s flying 
will seldom be enough in itself to 
warrant a rating. The real dan- 
ger is that it may indicate a degree 
of interest which will lead to the 
applicant’s eventually becoming a 
pilot. This must be judged indi- 
vidually. The younger employees, 
particularly those in manual occu- 
pations which do not involve spe- 
cialized technical skill, are the more 
likely to turn to piloting as an 
occupation. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that the 
better paid employees both among 
the mechanics and the supervisory 
and clerical group may take up 
piloting for pleasure. 


Business Transportation 


For applicants not connected 
with with the aviation industry who 
fly for business transportation, the 
factor used should be somewhat 
greater than for planes owned by 
an airplane manufacturer but less 
than for charter flying. To deter- 








Passengers as a Class are Owners of Substantial Insurance Policies 


should be obtained about the pilot 
employed just as if he were apply- 
ing for insurance and _ inquiry 
should be made about the plane 
used and how it is serviced. A 
question which is very important 
in estimating the applicant’s prob- 
able flying is how the use of the 
plane is divided between the appli- 
cant and others. If, for example, 
the applicant states that he flies 50 


plane is about equally divided be- 
tween himself and three other ex- 
ecutives, and if it is ascertained 
that the pilot flies 500 hours a year, 
then the applicant’s estimate of his 
flying should be written up substan- 
tially unless the seeming discrep- 
ancy is explained away. This 
inquiry is of especial value when 
applications are received from more 
than one of the executives using 














































































































mine the best cases, information hours a year and that the use of the the plane. (Continued on page 14) 
MILES FLOWN PER ACCIDENT IN SCHEDULED AIR LINE SERVICES 

——SS___————=— — —— — ———————_—— a = — — —— — —_— 

| January- Juiy-De- January- July-De- January- July-De- January- July-De- January- 

June 1928 cember 1928 June 1929 | cember 1929 June 1930 cember 1930 June 1931 cember 1931 June 1932 

P —_ - ——— i 
Miles flown........ 4, 484, 612 | 6, 188, 838 | 9, 201, 338 15, 040, 161 16, 902, 728 | 2, 042, 475 20, 190, 925 27, 195, 062 24, 668, 414 
Total number of accidents 35 | Te 61 76 44 | 47 61 65 67 
Miles flown per accident | 128, 132 121, 350 150, 842 209, 739 384, 152 426, 436 330, 999 418, 386 388, 185 
Total ber of fatal idents 5 7 9 15 | 3 5 9 ll 
Miles flown per fatal accident 896, 922 834, 120 1, 022, 371 1, 062, 677 2, 817, 123 6, 680, 825 4, 038, 185 3, 021, 674 2, 242, 583 
Total number of pi'ot fatalities 4 13 5 3 5 6 10 
Miles flown per pilot fatality 1, 121, 153 1, 137,71 1, 150, 167 1, 226, 166 3, 380, 545 6, 680, 825 4, 038, 185 4, 532, 510 2, 466, 841 
Passenger-miles flown . seces () (‘) (') (*‘) 52, 264, 616 51, 482, 633 47, 501, 901 72, 466, 676 63, 529, 538 
Total Se : | 2 13 | 9 y 22 2 9 17 16 
Passenger-miles flown per passenger fatality -..- (') (*) () (') 2, 375, 664 25, 741, 316 5, 277, 989 4, 262,746 3, 970, 596 

| July-De- January July-De- January- July-De- January- July-De- January- July-De- 

cember 1932 | June 1933 cember 1933 June 1934 cember 1934 June 1935 cember 1935 June 1936 cember 1936 
—a ae Sa a - | 
! 
Miles fown (26, 264, 553 25,862,120 | 28, 780,425 | 21, 517, 658 27,268,893 | 28,729,128 34, 811, 105 33, 523, 075 30, 780, 761 
Total number of accident a 48 48 a te 53 | 27 46 | 29 33 42 3 
Miles flown per accident 7, 178 538, 794 543, 027 } 796, 950 592, 802 | 990, 660 4, 054, 882 798, 168 1, 420, 741 
Total number of fatal accidents 6 5 | 4) 6 4 5 3 5 5 
Miles flown per fatal accident 4, 377, 425 | 5, 172, 424 7, 159, 106 | 3, 586, 276 6, 817, 223 | 5, 745, 826 11, 603, 701 6, 704, 615 7, 956, 152 
Total number of pilot fatalities 5 | 4) 4 6 4} 5 3 4 5 
Miles flown per pilot fatality 5, 252, 911 | 6, 465, 530 7. 159, 106 3, 586, 276 6, 817, 223 | 5, 745, 826 11, 603, 701 8, 380, 769 7, 956, 152 
Passenger-miles flown... .. 83, 023,049] 76,642,393 | 122, 157, 686 93, 571, 572 131, 605, 987 162, 858, 746 197,710,685 | 204, 501, 624 287, 242, 429 
Total passenger fatalities... _— 9 | 6 16 5 4 ll 7 19 
Passenger-miles flown per passenger fatality 9, 224, 783 38, 321, 196 20, 359, 614 5, 848, 223 26,330,197 | 40,714, 686 17, 973, 698 7, 574, 134 15, 118, 023 
} ! 





' Passenger-mile figure not available for this period 


Passenger Miles Flown Per Passenger Fatality for First Half of 1937, 














10,985,383; 


Second Half, 


(U. S. Department of Commerce Chart) 


10,618,964 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


SURVIEWS 


Hello There, Me! 


The Annual Message of Life In- 
surance failed to get across in at 
least one-quarter of New York’s 
financial district. Joseph A. Bower, 
executive vice-president of the Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Company, thus 
indicted the earnest efforts of the 
industry at a meeting of the Life 
Managers’ Association at the Bank- 
ers Club in Manhattan last week. His 
reaction, gained from a careful peru- 
sal of the printed matter that ap- 
peared in the metropolitan press, was 
that the life insurance people were 
writing to one another instead of to 
the “ordinary policyholder who has 
no technical knowledge of life insur- 
ance and who, if he runs true to 
form, has never even read his pol- 
icy.” He did admit, however, that the 
double-page spread which appeared 
in the national magazines came 
closer to the point and contained 
more of information and interest for 
the average client or prospect. 


Friendly Critic 

The temptation was strong to call 
out, “Hey, mister, you are in the 
wrong meeting—the Life Advertisers 
are meeting in the Southeast Ball- 
room at the Pennsylvania!” but the 
friendly critic’s points were in gen- 
eral well taken and of a decidedly 
constructive nature in that they 
showed the managers and agents 
present what the alert buyer wants 
to know about life insurance. Some 
of the implied errors of omission are 
not chargeable unanimously to the 
industry and doubtless all of the dis- 
crepancies mentioned would be cor- 
rected in the proposed program of 
public relations currently advocated 
by the life agents and the publicity 
men of the business. And Mr. Bower, 
one feels, spoke for the average man 
more than for himself in listing the 
following items every policyholder 
would like to know. 


He Wants to Know 


First off, the speaker said, he read 
the literature of what he still in- 
sisted upon calling Life Insurance 
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Week with an ambition to find some- 
thing that would tell the story of 
what has become of the principal he 
has been paying, having in mind that 
he had paid it not only to take care 
of dependents but also for the benefit 
of a constantly growing savings fund 
He wondered, in at least a rhetorical 
vein, if that principal had shrunk 
22 per cent, which was the shrinkage 
in the stock and bond values listed 
on the New York Stock Exchang> 
during the year 1937. He wanted to 
find the story of what had been ac- 
complished by any person who had 
taken out a policy in 1930 and had 
paid $1,000 a year premiums since 
then. And he further wanted to 
know how that investment might 
have stacked up in a comparison with 
a similar investment in common 
stocks. Naturally, it would have been 
beside the point to tell him that the 
Lunden-Moore charts have featured 
just such a graphic presentation each 
year in the past few editions of The 
Prominent Patrons Number of The 














COVER PORTRAIT 


Joseph A. Bower, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company, and a director in more than 
a score of the nation's outstanding busi- 
ness corporations, was introduced to the 
Life Managers’ Association of New 
York by Gerald A. Eubank as a man of 
achievements, and the itemized account- 
ing of his career in business which fol- 
lowed amply substantiated that descrip- 
tion. He was educated in the public 
schools of Detroit, taught banking in 
the Detroit School of Business, and was 
admitted to the bar all by the time he 
was twenty-one. Steel and banking and 
a@ prominent part in the direction of 
varied Governmental war industries gave 
him a background which has been in- 
valuable to the concerns he has since 
been connected with. He was appointed 
Commissioner of the Port of New York 
Authority in 1936, was the organizer of 
the Detroit International Bridge Com- 
pany, is president of the Canadian 
Trust Company, a director of the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust and of the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company, 
two of the largest enterprises in their 
respective fields in the world, in addi- 
tion to many other similar activities. He 
told the life insurance men what, from 
a layman's viewpoint, was wrong with 
their business. 








Spectator, or that thousands of 
agents do make use of such compari- 
sons in their sales talks, because he 
was looking for this information i: 
a conglomeration of printed matte: 
which emphasized the billions and 
billions of insurance in force and the 
fact that assets per capita amounted 
to such and such. 


Grown Up Children 

The bump of curiosity does seem 
to be extremely well developed ir 
man, monkeys and antelope and th 
first named carries all through life 
the childhood instinct to ask “why?” 
Why, asked the banker who already 
knew but who knew also that a great 
many thousands of o-.hers do not 


know, why is it that his premium 


monies can expect to receive bette: 
investment management in the hands 
of an insurance company than he 
himself can give to it? Why have 
dividends been reduced, and how 
does the company arrive at a given 
premium charge? He said he real- 
ized that earnings have been less, 
but what has been done to the ex 
pense account? He wanted to know 
more about the investment portfolio 
and to have a better idea of what 
success the companies have had in 
selling 
what the average earnings might 
have been for the past year. He 


foreclosed properties and 


wanted to know something of how 
mortgage applications are processed 
and said he would have been properly 
impressed by something impressiv: 
about the routine examinations of the 
state insurance departments. The 
financial statements, Mr. Bower feels, 
might tell considerably more than 
that the assets and liabilities add up 
even. In short, and in his own words, 
he wanted “to see the public mind 
so satisfied that it would realize fully 
that there is no mystery in life in- 


surance.” 


Avoid Code Language 
Perhaps the Greeks did have a 
word for it, but it was still Greek 
and few foreigners were able to un- 
derstand, so the life insurance people, 
in the opinion of their best friend 
and most lenient critic, would do well 
to avoid as a plague all technical 
jargon and just plain shop talk. He 
could see nothing impressive in the 
information that there is an average 
of $1,700 of life insurance per policy- 
holder and a grand total of $400 per 
policyholder in assets. In fact, it is 
quite probable that many uninformed, 
which is to say practically all of the 
rank and file of policyholders, would 
be confused about the $400 of aver- 
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age resources for each $1,700 of jin- 
surance. And, while the speaker did 
not follow this point further, it seems 
pertinent to observe that this total 
of insurance per policyholder is any- 
thing but striking and in view of the 
fact that many readers of the sta- 
tistics will apply them literally it 
seems of questionable value, to say 
the least, to boast of an average in- 
surance estate of less than $2,000. 

Life insurance, being the greatest 
financial institution the world hes 
ever known, owes it to itself, and 
to its clients, to cultivate a better 
public understanding. The daily 
press, Mr. Bower feels, should be 
utilized to this end just as corpora- 
tions in other lines of enterprise have 
used it to their advantage. He quoted 
Col. Charles B. Robbins, manager 
and general counsel of the American 
Life Convention, who said recently: 
“We live in an age of advertising 
and so-called propaganda. The gov- 
ernment itself, I am told, has spent 
more than $10,000,000 in advertising 
Federal Housing Administration 
loans, and many other millions in 
advertising its 
Life insurance should not be speech- 
less, but should carry its message to 
every citizen in the land.” 


various activities. 


Get Acquainted 


Someone once observed that a 
small new company could be expected 
to grow in direct ratio to the num- 
ber of friends and personal contacts 
possessed by its officers and directors, 
and every agent knows that his own 
new business is soundly founded on 
personal contacts, but the compa- 
nies, too, in this observer’s opinion, 
can foster good will and understand- 
ing by a closer relationship with the 
clientele. He suggests that, as a 
large proportion of every policyhold- 
er’s savings go into his life insurance 
policies, he should be accorded a 
more intimate recognition, and he 
urged what some companies already 
attempt on a small scale—annual 
meetings for the benefit of policy- 
holders, inviting them to call and 
meet designated officers and inspect 
the plant. 


Sales Angles 

Following his forthright critical 
appraisal of public relations in the 
field of insurance, Mr. Bower turned 
his attention briefly to the more tan- 
gible item of sales and agency con- 
duct. In this department the author 
has the floor, unhampered by the di- 
gesting process. 

“Remember that you are sellers of 
an intangible thing and that a sale 
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BUSINESS MAN AND BANKER ON LIFE INSURANCE 


"The unsettled condition of security markets for the past few years has nevertheless 
brought most forcibly to the attention of the public the excellent safety of principal 
and protection which lies in a policy issued by a strong life insurance company. 
Many people who thought of life insurance only in terms of future protection to 
themselves and their families have learned that life insurance is also living insur- 
ance. \t is a combination of a saving and providing for the future. It will serve you 
while you live and provide for your dependents after you die. Some people wanted 
only after-death contracts and decided they could do their own saving and investing. 
Most of them have learned it is difficult to save unless you have contracted to do it 
under penalty and that to invest successfully requires very substantial funds in order 
to ride out the depression cycles. Judging by the impressive figures of the life 
insurance companies, a depression is necessary before people learn these facts."“— 


Joseph A. Bower 








carries with it a ‘promised perform- 
ance,’ to be executed in the future. 
That is quite different from buying 
an advertised product which you 
have in hand. The buyer of an in- 
tangible thing with a future ‘prom- 
ised performance’ should know that 
the vendor company will be able to 
carry out its obligations. When con- 
fidence is shaken nationally it de- 
velops into a mania of distrust in all 
the contacts of the buyer because he 
or some of his friends have not had 
the ‘promise’ fulfilled, or because 
the result has been different from 
what the buyer has been led to be- 
lieve. Demagoguery information cir- 
culates fast and far. 

“Now, an intimate remark to you 
about your agents. Somebody, at 
some time, originated a scheme of 
trying to solicit insurance by use of 
subterfuge in gaining interviews and 














WHY BUSINESS BALKS 


Prefacing an address delivered before 
a luncheon meeting of the Life Man- 
agers’ Association, which is digested in 
the adjoining columns, Joseph A. Bower 
declared that business is not on a strike, 
but is merely awaiting developments, 
uncertain of what further action Gov- 
ernment may take. He maintains that 
Government spending failed once be- 
fore to bring about a lasting, sound 
recovery and doubts a repetition of 
the process will succeed. Business, he 
said, cannot take the risks with private 
capital that the Government can take 
with the public treasury. "That is the 
reason,” he continued, “business is hold- 
ing back. That ix the reason private 
capital is timid. That is why banks are 
not getting loans and why life insurance 
companies are obliged to sit with 300 
to 400 millions of excess cash which 
they hold and would like to invest. New 
Corporate securities issued in 1937 were 
$1,158,000,000 whereas new Government 
bond issues were $1,909,000,000 or 
nearly twice as much, and those were 
put out with coupons of 2'/ per cent 
and lower. Already, the life insurance 
companies own approximately I! per 
cent of the outstanding Government 
securities. Under such circumstances, is 
it not clear why life insurance compe- 
nies have had to reduce their dividend 
rates to policyholders?” 








plaguing the prospect. It has been 
imitated to the extent that it has 
created an unfortunate resistance to 
be hurdled by even the capable rep- 
resentative whose fund of insurance 
knowledge is of real value to insur- 
able individuals and whose advice is 
worth getting. A great number who 
claim to be insurance experts show 
after one minute’s conversation that 
their only stock in trade is a knack 
of ‘gate-crashing’ and the promis- 
cuous use of names of people who 
are friends of the prospect. Just as 
soon as you ask them one technical 
question about taxes or some plan 
you might have for an estate, they 
start talking about some other people 
whom the prospect knows and whom 
he, the agent, knows. When the use 
of subterfuge is applied solely to gain 
an interview, the reaction is perma- 
nently harmful, not only to that 
representative, but to life insurance. 


Friend of a Friend 


“The thinking man does not buy 
insurance because it is offered by a 
friend of a friend, and life insurance 
deserves a much better presentation. 
The business has been spoken of as 
the second largest of all industries. 
I, for one, could not believe that 64 
million people all said ‘No’ at first to 
an insurance agent who was _ in- 
formed in his profession. The repu- 
tation and traditional history of life 
insurance justifies the same soliciting 
approach as every other recognized 
high-grade business. It is a base in- 
justice to cheapen the presentation 
of life insurance to a_ prospective 
client. The agent should become an 
adviser to the buyer and when he 
assumes that attitude his reception 
will be cordial and in keeping with 
what the informed men in your pro- 
fession merit. 

“I believe that when life insurance 
is clearly presented to the public as 
to its living value, and less on crepe 
hanging, a great many more door- 
mats carrying the word ‘Welcome’ 
to genuine life insurance agents will 
be found.” 
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Agency-Minded Ad Men 
Meet in New York 


Smart general agents and super- 
visors probably soon will learn of a 
short cut in the job of training new 
organization. Then they will say to 
Young Idea, “There is a meeting of 
the Life Advertisers Association this 
morning up at the Lead Hotel. Get 
up there and listen to everything they 
say. You'll learn a lot about selling.” 
And, if Young Idea will pay atten- 
tion, he will learn how to shoot. 

This impression was gained last 
week at the meeting of the Life Ad- 
vertisers at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York when a near record at- 
tendance turned out for a meeting 
opened by President C. T. Stevens, of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, and presided 
over by Royden C. Berger, of the 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Addresses by James A. Pierce, of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, who 
told how his company has given the 
agent a personal interest in the com- 
pany’s national advertising, and by 
Richard E. Pille, supervisor of the 
Fraser Connecticut Mutual agency in 
New York, are digested elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The idea was emphasized all through 
the meeting that agency organization 


was interested in dollars and cents 
ideas and every talk stressed the prac- 
tical effort being expended in that 
direction. 

Those who contributed to this sym- 
posium, in addition to those men- 
tioned, were Arthur Reddall, Equit- 
able of the U.S.A.; Nelson A. White, 
Provident Mutual; Mary Barber, 
Penn Mutual; H. A. Richmond, Metro- 
politan, and Jerome A. Young, of the 
Monarch Life, who directed a round 
table discussion. 

President Stevens told the members 
that the association now numbers 
more than 100 companies on its roster 
and outlined plans for the annual 
meeting to be held in Atlantic City 
November 14 to 16. 


Executive Promotions 


By Southland Life 


Announcement of the action of the 
executive committee of the Southland 
Life, Dallas, Tex., in naming Paul V. 
Montgomery as _ vice-president and 
actuary, Col. W. E. Talbot as vice- 
president and agency director, and 
W. C. McCord as secretary-treasure: 
has been made by A. Morgan Duke, 
president. 


OFFICERS OF MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 





Pictured above are the directing officers of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Agency Conven- 


tion, meeting this week in Swampscott, Mass. 


Standing, left to right, they are: Edwin A. 


Coyle, Pittsburgh, first vice president; George F. Liebkeman, Jr.. Memphis, executive com- 
mittee; Franc’s J. Van Stralen, San Francisco, second vice president; Herbert G. Behan, 


Hartford, executive committee. 


Seated, left to right: Tracy W. Evans, Cincinnati, executive committee; David Marx, Jr., 
Atlanta, executive committee; Thomas P. Allen, Long Island, executive committee; Fritz A. 
Lichtenberg, Columbus, secretary-treasurer; and Anthony E. Veith, St. Louis, president. 
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Putting the Agent 
Into Ad Picture 


“Insurance advertising men should 
expend as much energy selling their 
product to the agent in the field as 
they do in promoting it with their 
company managements,” James A. 
Peirce, assistant manager of the pub- 
licity department of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, told the members of the Life 
Advertisers’ Association at their 
Eastern Round Table meeting. 

Describing the John MHancock’s 
1938 merchandising technique, Mr. 
Peirce said: “We were considerably 
aided in carrying out our merchan- 
dising idea in 1938 by the current 
activities of the agency department, 
which is in process of establishing 
the single needs selling technique, as 
outlined in the “Successful Selling” 
course, throughout our agency sys- 
tem. 

“We reasoned that if advertising 
could sell a buying idea to the con- 
sumer, it could just as effectively 
promote a selling idea to the sales- 
man. And though the training of 
agents in the technique of selling is 
no part of the function of our ad- 
vertising department, we felt that, 
through advertising, we could help 
the agency department shorten the 
distance between the development of 
a selling idea and its acceptance by 
the sales force. No matter how many 
trainers we might have on our staff 
—how well organized our plans for 
contacting each man through man- 
agers, in a sales force of the dimen- 
sions of ours, there is only one pos- 
sible way of reaching each man with 
an idea at one and the same time. 
That is through the printing press. 

“We did it by the very simple de- 
vice of making the company’s national 
advertising and sales literature a 
definite part of the agent’s sales proc- 
ess. We put the agent straight into 
the advertising picture, showed him 
it could go to work for him to pro- 
duce more sales along the lines of 
the single needs selling procedure. 
For this final development of the 
idea we must disclaim any original- 
ity. It was inspired by the amazing 
success of a kit designed -when our 
75th anniversary special Selective 
Security policy was introduced. This 
kit, which contained a planned sales 
talk, a booklet, proposal sheets and 
a special policy jacket, put the whole 
sales process into a single package 
where the agent could visualize its 
practical use. It went a long way 
toward breaking down the old resis- 
tance to planned talks and planned 
method. 
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Agency Dept. Changes 
By N.E. Mutual Life 


The New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces that a 
reorganization of the executive re- 
sponsibilities of the agency depart- 
ment at the home office will become 
effective on August 1. Glover S. 
Hastings, who retired on June 3 from 
active responsibility as superintendent 
of agencies, will continue to carry 
this honorary title as long as he wish- 
es to do so. Two new offices are being 
created, director of agencies, and 
agency secretary. William Eugene 
Hays, a member of the Hays, Hud- 
son & Bradstreet general agency of 
the company in Los Angeles, becomes 
the first director of agencies, and 
Charles F. Collins, now assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, becomes the 
first agency secretary. The growth 
of the company’s business causes these 
changes, following Mr. Hastings’ res- 
ignation from active service. 

Immediately on graduation from 
Stanford University Mr. Hayes en- 
gaged in the life insurance busines. 
with his father, winning the designa- 
tion of C.L.U. in 1931. He became 
general agent of the New England 
Mutual August 1, 1932, through a 


CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENT 






































"It's those Life Insurance men again." 


partnership relationship, and was 
given charge of the Los Angeles of- 


PROVIDENT MAN HONORED 





E. E. Campbell 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany has appointed E. E. Campbell as 
field supervisor of their Los Angeles 
branch. After graduating from La- 
fayette University and Pomona Col- 
lege, Mr. Campbell joined the Canada 
Life in March, 1935, and has been a 
production club member each year 
since then. In March, 1937, he was 
appointed district manager for the 
Pomona Valley district. 


George D. Wood 
Elected President N.O.M.A. 

George D. Wood, assistant secre- 
tary of the Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association at the annual con- 
vention held in Montreal. Mr. Wood 
has been active in the association for 
some years, having served as a direc- 
tor for two terms and as vice-presi- 
dent for two terms. 


fice of the firm. Previously he had 
been associated with the Mutual Life 
of New York. 

He served as president of the 
Orange County Life Underwriters 
Association, and as vice-president of 
the Los Angeles Association. Last 
January the Generel Agents Associa- 
tion of this Company elected him a 
vice-president of that organization. 

Charles F. Collins, now assistant 
superintendent of agencies, who will 
become agency secretary, received his 
A.D. from Boston University, and 
in the fall of 1914 joined the New 
England Mutual’s home office staff. 
His entire business career has been 
with that company, working in all 
departments. ee 

Record Breaking Habit 

It all started two years ago, when 
M. C. (Bub) Burgbacher, West Vir- 
ginia agency salesman for the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, accepted a challenge 
to write 25 applications during Life 
Insurance Week. “They laughed. . .” 
but Burgbacher went on an app- 
getting “spree” that got him 28 
applications in that one week. In 1937, 
he said he could beat his record. 
They doubted him again, thinking his 
first achievement must have been an 
accident. He wrote 29 apps in Life 
Insurance Week. And this year—in 
the week of the Annual Message, 
May 9-14—he upped the total again, 
writing 30 applications for a total 
production of $36,500. Burgbacher’s 
comment after breaking his own rec- 
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AVIATION UNDERWRITING 


(Continued from page 9) 


Non-Pilot Service Flyers 


The aviation personnel of the 
Services includes pilots, observers, 
non-rated personnel on “flying 
status” or “flight orders” and 
others who are not on flying status 
or flight orders. In the case of 
non-pilot personnel the probable 
annual flying must be studied. If 
an applicant is on flying status or 
flight orders there is a presumption 
that his annual flying will be sub- 
stantial but it may also be large 
in certain other individual cases. 
Allowance should be made, particu- 
larly in the case of enlisted men, 
for the possibility of becoming a 
pilot. 

Pilots—General 


Although aviation mortality 
statistics have been classified in 
many ways in an attempt to find 
superstandard classes, no groups 
have been found with mortality 
substantially below the average ex- 
cept those where the principal dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is kind 
of flying or annual flying time. On 
the other hand, however, certain 
groups exhibit distinctly substand- 
ard mortality, particularly pilots 
with insufficient experience and 
those with record of accident or of 
serious violation of regulations. 


Record of Accident 


If the pilot has had more than 
the average number of accidents, 
that is, more than one for each 
500 hours in non-scheduled civilian 
flying or in each 1000 hours in mili- 
tary flying, he should be charged a 
higher rating or declined, unless he 
can prove that he was not at fault. 
There is a distinct evidence in the 
statistics on both military and civil 
flying that a disproportionate ac- 
cident rate, even when the accidents 
occurred some time ago, is con- 
nected with an excessive mortality 
rate. The mere statement that the 
accidents were minor or caused no 
injuries is not sufficient. Minor 
accidents are included in the sta- 
tistics on which our conclusions are 
based if they involved any injury 
or major repair. The fact that no 
injuries resulted from a given acci- 
dent may have been purely luck. 
There is no statistical evidence that 
the fatality rate among pilots who 
have had only minor accidents is 
lower than among those who have 
had a like number with more seri- 
ous results. 
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Statistics compiled several years 
ago showed that pilots with record 
of a violation of Air Regulations 
had subsequently a very high fatal- 
ity rate. An applicant who has such 
a mark on his record should te re- 
quired to give the details, and it 
should be held against him unless 
it was of a minor or technical na- 
ture. The time elapsed since the 
incident and the applicant’s total 
experience may be taken into ac- 
count. 

The basic rating for most com- 
mercial pilots is so high that the 
addition of an unsatisfactory record 
would be cause for rejection. In the 
case of a military or private pilot, 
an increased rating could be used. 


Modifying Factors 


Not too much credence should be 
given to present low annual flying 
time, unless it has been consistently 
low for some years. Recent investi- 
gation of a list of pilots made up 
several years ago, who in the pre- 
ceding year had had very low fly- 
ing time showed a _ considerable 
increase in the subsequent annual 
average. 

Civil Aviation 

The published statistics showing 
the number of pilots killed in 
scheduled flights cannot be used 
without adjustment because the 
corresponding published exposure 
includes part-time pilots, and be- 
cause a number of pilots customarily 
employed in scheduled flying are 
killed in other kinds of flying, 
mostly in the line of duty. Since 
pilots may fly under conditions 
when passengers would not be car- 
ried, a rating higher than would 
be indicated for passengers of the 
same annual flying is recommended. 


Airline Executives 

Executives and supervising offi- 
cers of air.ines are often pilots and 
in many instances fly themse'ves 
from place to place in a company- 
owned plane in the pursuit of their 
duties. In some instances they 
make tests of overhauled planes, in- 
struct newly employed pilots in the 
company’s routine, and perform 
other miscellaneous duties. In 
other instances they do not pilot 
in the line of duty but take a plane 
up occasionally to get the flying 
time needed to maintain. their 
license. As a rule these officers 
fly a considerable amount as pas- 


senger on their own lines. As their 
duties will differ considerably, in- 
dividual consideration must be 
given. Their planes will have the 
same service and they will use the 
same dispatching and navigating 
facilities as the scheduled planes. 


Commercial Flying 


It is difficult to judge what the 
average future annual flying time 
will be, and the individual pilot’s 
record for the past few years is 
not very helpful because of being 
based on a period in which business 
activity was presumably below nor- 
mal. On the assumption of 300 
annual hours a rating of about $25 
is indicated. Many pilots of this 
class have averaged a_ smaller 
amount of flying in recent years. 
It should be observed, however, that 
this is less than one hour a day 
and it is clearly possible for a pilot 
to fly a much larger amount if and 
when there is sufficient demand for 
his services. Therefore, in our 
opinion, even a rating of $25 should 
be allowed to pilots in this class 
only if they are above the average. 
Specifically, we would suggest a 
minimum of 1000 hours, with no 
record of material violation of air 
regulations and with accident rec- 
cord not disproportionate to the 
amount of flying experience unless 
the pilot can show that he was not 
at fault. Of course if the annual 
flying appears likely to be much 
above 300 hours, this rating would 
not apply. 

The typical non-scheduled or 
fixed base pilot renders almost any 
kind of service that may be re- 
quired and the rating just sug- 
gested is for an applicant of this 
sort. If the individual devotes an 
unusually large part of his time to 
testing, exhibition, demonstration 
or crop-dusting, this rating would 
not cover. 

If the pilot devotes practically all 
of his time to instruction of stu- 
dents his application should be 
scrutinized carefully. Most non- 
scheduled commercial pilots devote 
a large part of their time to giving 
instruction and it is, therefore, a 
normal part of the hazard. More- 
over, in well-conducted schools the 
hazard of instructing is not unusu- 
ally great. The instructors in 
schools which are not well estab- 
lished and where a reputation of 
safety has not been built up are a 
less desirable risk. 

When the applicant appears to 
be devoting a considerable part of 
his time to testing, exhibition, dem- 
onstration, or crop-dusting, a 
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higher rating than $25 is indicated 
if, indeed, any adequate rating can 
be found. It should be remembered 
that adverse selection is most likely 
when a very high rating is imposed. 
Routine testing of aircraft after 
overhaul by a competent mechanic 
is not a matter for concern if it 
does not form a major part of the 
pilot’s duties but, at the other ex- 
treme, manufacturers’ test pilots 
who test military aircraft present 
a very great hazard. 


Amateur Pilots 
Amateur or sportsman pilots pre- 
sent a difficult problem. Pilots hav- 
ing a private license at the time of 
coming under observation have had 
over several years a mortality rate 





lower than other classes. Certain 
groups of amateur pilots have also 
had low mortality. It seems prob- 
able, however, that these facts can 
be attributed largely to low annual 
flying time. The average annual 
flying of private pilots is very small. 
Moreover, the hourly mortality rate 
in pleasure flying appears to be 
about fifteen times as great as in 
scheduled flying and three times as 
great as in non-scheduled commer- 
cial flying. Even allowing for in- 
accuracies in the data on pleasure 
flying it is clearly very hazardous 
under average conditions. Further- 
more, many amateur pilots still 
have before them the period of be- 
tween 200 and 400 solo hours, 
which seems to be the danger period 
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E SHINGLES 
These signs proclaiming business partnerships are 
plentiful in any community. 


They tell a story of mutual regard and 
confidence that is typical of such asso- 


ciates, whether they number two or sev- 


Such partners or the principals in an 
incorporated enterprise usually are in- 
terested in life insurance for business 
purposes, when they learn what it can 


Make them your prospects! 
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for commercial pilots. Whether 
when they reach that period they 
will still realize their limitations, 
and refrain from flights beyond 
their ability, remains to be seen. 

It seems impracticable at present 
to set an average rating which will 
cover all amateur pilots. Appar- 
ently the probable annual flying 
time of the individual must be con- 
sidered as well as his training and 
ability, and the conditions under 
which he flies. It is reasonable to 
believe that the best mortality 
would be found among business and 
professional men, and_ especially 
those who own their own airplane. 
Among applicants who are not well 
established in business there is the 
possibility that they might be at- 
tracted into professional flying. At 
the other extreme, the playboy type 
of wealthy applicant may be too 
willing to take chances. 

Even after careful! selection has 
been exercised, consideration should 
be given to the possibility of ad- 
verse selection and of future in- 
crease in annual flying time. The 
aviation death rate of insured lives 
who held private pilot licenses at 
the time of application and were 
insured with extra premium has 
been distinctly higher than either 
the death rate of all private pilots, 
or of all pilots who were private 
pilots at the time of entering the 
Aviation Committees’ experience on 
a closed group established in 1930. 


Personal Business Flying 

Pilots who fly their own plane as 
a means of getting from place to 
place on business somewhat re- 
semble amateur pilots. They may 
carry passengers as guests, but they 
are similar to a salesman driving 
his own car, not to a chaffeur. Hav- 
ing a definite objective, they are 
likely to fly more than the average 
amateur pilot, but as their flying 
is incidental to their business 
duties, it will average less than that 
of a pilot employed to transport 
others. As in the case of amateur 
flyers, each must be judged indi- 
vidually in the light of his training 
amount of experience, probable an- 
nual flying time, and flying condi- 
tions. The same minimum rating 
is suggested as for amateur pilots, 
and the same limitation on its use. 

The real danger in insuring stu- 
dent pilots lies in the period after 
the student completes his course 
and goes on his own. Sooner or 
later he is liable to pass through a 
period when his confidence exceeds 
his ability, as is indicated by the 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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V erdict: 


Disability Clause Subject of Litigation 


N the recent years of disturbed 
economic conditions, the provisions 

in connection with disability bene- 
fits able to be secured in conjunction 
with a life insurance policy have 
proven important factors in persuad- 
ing people to apply for life insurance. 

The desire to provide against loss 
of income through the security of a 
contract with an established life in- 
surance company is a purpose increas- 
ingly evident in the average indi- 
vidual. 

Because of the popularity of such 
features of a life insurance policy, 
questions in connection with such dis- 
ability clauses have been coming into 
the Courts for decision with great 
frequency. One such problem which 
has given rise to litigation has been 
the effect of the incontestability clause 
as applied to the disability provisions. 


Apter v. Home Life 


An illustration is found in Apter v. 
Home Life Insurance Company, 266 
N. Y. 333. In that case, the defend- 
ant had issued to the plaintiff in Sep- 
tember, 1929, two policies of life in- 
surance. Disability provisions were 
incorporated in each policy by a pro- 
vision for the waiver of premiums and 
for the payment of monthly income 
“if * * * due proof be submitted to 
the Company * * * that the insured 
has become and is totally and presum- 
ably permanently disabled by bodily 
injury occurring or disease originating 
after the date on which this agree- 
ment became effective.” 

Subsequently the insured became 
disabled from a disease and served 
upon the company proof of such dis- 
ability. The disability benefits stipu- 


lated in the policy were paid for some 
time thereafter by the company and 
the payment of the premiums was 
waived. Then the company ceased to 
pay the benefits and gave notice that 
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it recalled its waiver of the annual 
premiums. 

The insured commenced an action 
to restrain the defendant from re- 
voking its waiver of premiums and 
from cancelling the policies of insur- 
ance and asked judgment for the un- 
paid disability benefits as provided in 
the policies. In defending against the 
action of the insured, the company 
denied that the insured had become 
disabled from a disease within the 
meaning of the policies as well as 
other material allegations of the com- 
plaint and counterclaimed that the 
insured had secured the policies by 
fraudulent representation and fraud- 
ulent concealment that he was at the 
time the policies were issued suffering 
from tuberculosis of the lungs. The 
company further asserted in its an- 
swer that “if the plaintiff is suffering 
from or afflicted with any bodily in- 
jury or disease which has rendered 
him presumably permanently dis- 
abled, such bodily injury occurred or 
disease originated prior to the date 
the aforesaid agreements became ef- 
fective.” 


No Medical Testimony 

No physician was called at the trial 
on behalf of the insured to show that 
he was disabled by disease. This fact 
was conceded by the defendant for 
the purpose of proceeding with the 
trial without requiring the insured to 
call the physician, Dr. Golumbe. It 
was also conceded by the company 
that after July 30, 1932, no disability 
benefits were paid to the insured. 
After the concessions, the insured in- 
troduced in evidence, to sustain his 
position, the policies of insurance and 
a copy of the application for the dis- 
ability benefits. Thereupon defendant 
moved to dismiss the complaint but 
the motion was denied. 

Defendant claimed that the insured 





was suffering from tuberculosis be- 
fore the policies were issued and at- 
tempted to establish that fact by the 
evidence of physicians who had ex- 
amined the insured prior to the date 
when the policies were issued. This 
testimony was excluded by the Court 
upon the ground that by reason of 
the Statute of New York covering the 
relationship of physician and patient, 
such testimony was incompetent. 


Rules on Evidence 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
question of fraud involved in the poli- 
cies and the right to raise that con- 
tention, the Court disposed of the 
problem raised by the ruling on the 
evidence. In the application for dis 
ability benefits, there was a statement 
that the disability was due to “tuber- 
culosis on lungs.” In describing such 
statement, the Court “That 
constitutes an admission by the plain- 
tiff upon which the defendant may 
rely, at least until it is contradicted or 


said: 


explained by the plaintiff.” 
With that as a premise, the Court 
continued : 


“If the plaintiff had called a 
physician to testify that he was dis- 
abled by tuberculosis, he would 
have waived the privilege afforded 
by the statute, which would other- 
wise protect him from the dis- 
closure by that physician or any 
other attending physician that he 
was ill with that disease. Such 
waiver would not have been con- 
fined to the time concerning which 
the physician produced by the 
plaintiff testified. It would extend 
to the disclosure that at an earlier 
time the same _ disease existed. 
(Steinberg v. New York Life Ins. 
Co., 263 N.Y. 45.) 

“Though in this case the defen- 
dant’s concession made it unneces- 
sary for the plaintiff to produce the 
testimony of a physician that at the 
time he made claim for disability 
benefit he was suffering from tu- 
berculosis of the lungs, he vol- 
untarily disclosed that fact by 
introducing in evidence the applica- 
tion filed with the defendant which 
contained his statement or admis- 
sion to that effect. Moreover, at the 
request of the plaintiff, the trial 
judge found that the plaintiff was 
ill with tuberculosis. Thus at the 
trial the plaintiff has voluntarily 
disclosed that he suffered from tu- 
berculosis. That disclosure cannot 
be recalled. 

“Any voluntary disclosure at the 
trial of the existence of a disease, 
whether made through examination 
of a physician or other witness, or 
made in the form of an admission 
or stipulation, destrovs the statu- 
tory seal of secrecy. The plaintiff. 
though privileged to keep inviolate 
the secrecy of information that he 
is suffering from tuberculosis, has 
chosen the advantage that might 
follow from its disclosure. Then 
the defendant may question a phy- 
sician as to the information he has 
acquired in regard to the disease 
disclosed by the plaintiff and the 
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date when that disease originated or 
became evident to the physician.” 


Having so ruled on the question of 
evidence, the Court then addressed 
itself to the consideration as to 
whether or not the company was en- 
titled, in light of the expiration of 
time, to assert a defense to the dis- 
ability features incorporated in the 
policies. As to this phase of the liti- 
gation, the the Court stated: 


“The question remains whether 
proof that the plaintiff had, before 
the policies were issued, contracted 
the disease of tuberculosis which 
has resulted in his disablement, 
would be relevant upon any issue 
which is properly raised in this ac- 
tion. Such proof would show that 
the policies are tainted by fraud. 
Even so, such fraud would not per- 
mit the defendant to rescind the 
policies, for each policy contains a 
provision that ‘after this policy has 
been in force during the lifetime 
of the insured for a period of one 
vear from the date of issue, it shall 
be incontestable except for non- 
payment of premiums.” 

“At the trial the defendant 
claimed that this clause of the polli- 
cies applied only to the provisions 
for life insurance and not ‘o the 
provisions of the policy for disabil- 
ity benefits. The trial judge decided 
otherwise, and upon this appeal the 
defendant has abandoned that 
claim. It still urges that even 
though fraud would no longer per- 
mit rescission of the policies, it may 
still show that the plaintiff, though 
disabled by disease, is not entitled 
to the stipulated disability benefits 
because the disease originated be- 
fore the policies became effective. 


Policy Coverage 


“The plaintiff must show that he 
is entitled (o payments according to 
the stipulations of the policies. The 
coverage of the policies does not in- 
elude the disability arising from 
disease which originated before the 
policies became effective. Perhaps 
the issuance of the policies after a 
medical examination may permit 
the inference that at that time the 
plaintiff was in good health. Then 
proof of disability arising there- 
after from tuberculosis might be 
sufficient to place upon the defen- 
dant the burden of producing evi- 
dence that the disease originated 
before the policies were issued. 

“The provision that a policy shall 
be incontestable after it has been in 
foree during the lifetime of the in- 
sured for a period of two years is 
not a mandate as to coverage, a 
definition of the hazards to be 
borne by the insurer. It means only 
this, that within the limits of the 
coverage, the policy shall stand, un- 
affected by any defense that it was 
invalid in its inception, or there- 
after became invalid by reason of a 
condition broken. (Matter of Met- 
ropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Conway, 
252 N.Y. 449, 452.) 

“From the inception of the poli- 
cies the defendant excluded from 
its coverave disability which origi- 
nated before the policies became 
effective. The plaintiff never ac- 
quired any insurance against such 





























































disability. The provision that after 
one year the policy shall be incon- 
testable is in effect a stipulation 
that after one year, fraud or other 
source of invalidity or forfeiture 
was waived by the defendant. From 
that time the presumption that the 
policies were effective from their 
inception became conclusive. 

“A claim that the coverage of 
the policies did not include disabil- 
ity from a disease originating after 
such inception might be inconsis- 
tent with the incontestability provi- 
sion. (Cf. Kansas City Life Ins. 
Co. v. Hislip, 154 Okla. 42.) A 
claim that the coverage of the poli- 
cies includes no disability excluded 
by its terms is in exact accord with 
the wriiten contract of the parties 
and is not in conflict with the pro- 
vision that the validity of the writ- 
ten contract may not be contested. 

“The parties have stipulated that 
fraud by the assured will not vitiate 
the policies after lapse of one year. 
That stipulation is not open to the 
construction that fraud of the as- 
sured will result in the imposition 
upon the insurance company of a 
liability extending beyond the terms 
of its policy.” 


: E. Lovejoy 23 Years 
With Manhattan Life 


Thomas E. Lovejoy recently cele- 
brated his silver anniversary as presi- 
dent of The Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company on May 13. The board 
of directors at the annual meeting 
recognized the occasion by presenting 
Mr. Lovejoy with a bronze desk set; 
floral received from 
members of the home office staff as 
well as the company’s agency force. 


tributes were 





American Life of Detroit 





Is Put in Receivership 


Holding that by any sound stand- 
ard the American Life Insurance Co. 
of Detroit, Mich., is insolvent, Judge 
Leland W. Carr of the Ingham County 
Circuit Court at Lansing, Mich., re- 
cently granted the petition of Insur- 
ance Commissioner Charles E. Gauss 
that a receiver be appointed for the 
company. Wilber M. Brucker, vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
American Life, has indicated that ap- 
peal will be taken to the state supreme 
court. 

The recent convention examination 
report on the American Life placed 
its assets at $14,638,791 and its lia- 
bilities at $16,791,753 and held that 
the company had made a showing of 
solvency by inflating the values of 
various assets. 

Vice-president Brucker, who was 
formerly a Republican governor of 
Michigan, claimed that Commissione1 
Gauss, a Democrat, had acted from 
bias, but Judge Carr did not refer to 
that charge in his opinion. Since 
Michigan has no court definition of 
insolvency Judge Carr quoted with 
approval an Illinois decision and stat- 
ed that “when such a degree of im- 
pairment as is shown by the record in 
this case exists in the financial struc- 
ture of an insurance company such 
company must be said to be insolvent 
within the meaning of an acceptable 
definition.” 
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What Records Mean 
To the Agent 


Three outstanding sales talks—two 
by personal producers and one by 
a clergyman—featured the recent 
sales congress of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The 
first was delivered by William T. 
Earls, Cincinnati representative of 
the New England Mutual Life, who 
spoke on “Work Habits.” He de- 
clared that less than one per cent of 
failures in life insurance selling can 
be attributed to ill health. Twelve 
per cent are due to lack of knowledge 
and 31 per cent to lack of industry. 

At the outset he confessed that he 
is a “nut” about proper working 
habits and stressed the advantage of 
planning work and keeping accurate 
records of progress made, etc. He 
then quoted some statistics gathered 
in the New England Mutual’s agency 
in Cincinnati to show the advantage 
of keeping records. He stated that 
nine personal producers who have 
kept records since 1934 have grad- 
ually increased their average produc- 
tion from $76,000 in 1934 to $165,- 
000 in 1937 while agents who failed 
to keep records dropped from an 
average of $96,000 in 1934 to $72,- 
000 in 1936, but made a slight gain 
in 1937 to an average of $85,000. 
However, in the latter group some 
of the agents began keeping records 
in 1937. So that of 14 agents who 
keep records in 1937 the average gain 
was 45 per cent while 14 other agents 
who failed to keep records gained 
only 2 per cent. 

Personally he is opposed to pep 
campaigns and special drives for bus- 
iness, contending that on a yearly 


‘Prospecting 


basis they fail to help the agent in- 
crease his business. He revealed that 
last year he wrote 60 cases for an 
average of 14,000, and that 64 per 
cent of his sales were to old policy- 
holders. He advised agents to sell 
people what they want rather than 
what the agent may think they should 
have. He said that two-thirds of his 
personal volume is on a_ program 
basis and that he doubled his new 
annuity business last year. 

He said that last year he didn’t 
make one sale on a cold call for 
business insurance. 


Novel Contest Features 
President’s Month 


A novel contest is featured by the 
Bankers Life of Iowa in honor of 
President G. S. Nollen. The sales 
men are engaged in a jig-saw puzzle 
contest! The object of which is to 
see which agency can reassemble the 
most jig-saw puzzles, the latter to 
be made from enlarged portraits of 
President Nollen. Each salesman of 
every agency will be given one piece 
of the puzzle to begin with, and will 
return this puzzle piece to his agency 
office when he has written his first 
President’s Month application. When 
thus returned to the agency office, 
the pieces will be fitted into their 
proper places on framed mounting 
boards to be sent to the home office 
when the puzzles are completely re- 
assembled. 














A PROSPECT OFFERS TEN SUGGESTIONS 


1. Be sure to leave your name and address. Also, some literature about your 


company. 
when you call again. 


Both help to identify you and smooth the progress of the interview 


2. If you want your selling talk to be impressive, make it a part of your in- 
dividuality and deliver each word for a purpose. 

3. Build up your own personality, along with that of your company, otherwise 
you will become merely one of many agents. 

4. Never exaggerate about what life insurance is capable of doing—it is 
unnecessary. The truth is sufficient. Confidence in a'l you say and do acts as the 


best persuader. 


5. Give your listener credit for having some intelligence. 


Starting off by 


picturing a program which is obviously beyond his means lessens his interest. 

6. Cultivate the acquaintance of new people and never hesitate to go out of 
your way to render service. Good will is a most valuable asset. 

7. Be a good listener as well as a convincing talker. The prospect may wish 
to say a few words, too. Common courtesy, as well as good business practice, 


demands that he be heard. 


8. Make the prospect believe that you have called on him only after due 
preparation and that the visit is a drain upon your own valuable time as well as his. 

9. Don't stay longer than is necessary to tell your story. Time is money. When 
the prospect shows signs of becoming bored, it is time to close or leave. 

10. Emulate Admiral Byrd and do a little exploring of your own. There are 
many people off the beaten track who would be interested in your product, but 


you have to search them out. 
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A Clergyman Tells 
How to Sell 


The Reverend Fred W. Condit, pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church at 
El Dorado, Kansas, gave the Si. 
Louis life agents a layman’s view 
point on policy sales and showed an 
evangelistic enthusiasm for life in- 
surance and what it can do for a 
man and his family. He said that 
he has been a buyer of life insurance 
for thirty-three years and revealed 
that early in 1929 after he had un- 
loaded ail of his common stocks and 
bonds at a profit he decided that life 
was the only sure way to provide a 
permanent estate. 

He paid tribute to the work of life 
insurance underwriters saying he 
preferred the term “underwriter” to 
that of “agent” latte: 
smacked somewhat of gambling and 
also because life men actually under- 


since the 


write the financial safety of a fam 
ily or a business concern. Likewise 
he expressed for the term “contract” 
instead of “policy,” since life insur- 
ance is not a gamble, but merely a 
method of spreading over a larg: 
number of persons the possible loss 
that would prove too great to b 
borne by any one individual. 

“Life insurance is not gambling 
at all,” he continued, saying that 
the only man who gambles is the one 
who fails to purchase an adequate 
amount of life insurance. 

He then touched in detail on what 
life insurance does for the layman, 
styling it the safest investment in 
America, and insuring man against 
physical death, a living death or a 
dependent old age. Paying his re- 
spects to Social Security he said that 
while life insurance men ought not 
to knock the plan it is really an ex- 
cise tax on the employer and an in- 
come tax on the employee. He also 
pointed out that all of the money 
raised through social security taxes 
may be spent by Congress in an emer- 
gency, since neither the employer o1 
the employee has a vested interest 
in the social security funds, the em- 
ployee being a simple number just 
like a convict in the penitentiary. 

He advised the life underwriters to 
weed all of the undesirables from the 
profession, saying that today they 
don’t have to sell life insurance to 
the public, but simply advise the kind 
of insurance that is needed for a 
given situation. 





nd 





and Selling: 


Insuring the Proper 
Mental Attitude 


Mental attitude has often been 
stressed as a vital factor in success- 
ful selling, but that quality calls for 
far more than a mere “Pollyanna” 
attitude toward life and work. A 
proper mental at.itude is_ possible 
only when backed up by a number 
of other qualifying and contributing 
factors which were ably outlined in 
the following four-point program 
given to the New England Sales Con- 
gress recently by Felix U. Levy, big 
New York producer of the Penn 
Mutual Life: 

“1. Tempo: 
right man at the right time at the 


That is seeing the 


right place on the right idea. I don’t 
care how effective a message we have 
or how smooth our delivery is if we 
are seeing the wrong man, or if there 
just isn’t need, or if it is the wrong 
time and place, we might just as 
well save our breath. 

“2. Resourcefulness: The ability to 
think on one’s feet and to turn an 
adverse situation to one’s advantage. 
For example, I believe that we can 
all add substantially to our business 
by closer cooperation with lawyers. 
1 go on the premise that a good 
lawyer knows as much about law as 
a good insurance man knows about 
insurance, and if I find myself on 
a spot where the prospect’s lawyer 
is making things difficult, I try not 
to be stampeded. After all, a man’s 
attorney is in most cases his con- 
fidant, and whether the objections 
that I must overcome come from my 
prospect or from his lawyer, I try 
to meet them as intelligently as pos- 
sible, and thereby gain the lawyer’s 
confidence. 

ue Confidence The confidence 
born of adequate preparation as typi- 
fied by organized sales talks. After 
all, organized sales talks are only 
crystallized ideas which have already 
brought results. 

“Somebody once said that the main 
difference between a big producer 
and a small one is that the big pro- 
ducer knows what to do and does it, 
and the small one knows fully as 
well what to do, but just doesn’t do 
it. Well, one of the things certainly 
not to do is talk too much, and or- 
ganized sales talks definitely curb 
this tendency. 

“4. The final factor in mental atti- 
tude is prestige, and there is no 











QUOTATION OF ELIHU ROOT 


"| have come to the distinct conclusion 
that by far the best, and indeed almost 
the only practicable way of guarding 
against the possible ruinous loss through 
a forced sale of securities, for the pur- 
pose of paying the various Estate and 
Inheritance Taxes which are being im- 
posed nowadays, both by the National 
and States’ Governments, is by means of 
Life Insurance, which, for a moderate 
annual payment, will insure the sum nec- 
essary to pay such taxes without the 
sacrifice of the securities.” 








prestige equal to that of accomplish- 
ment. Men like to do business with 
successful men, and better yet, they 
like to talk about it just the way they 
like to talk about their doctor o1 
their lawyer.” 


Never Be Satisfied 
With Performance 


Producing nearly a million in both 
his first and second years in the busi- 
ness and over a million for the third, 
in 1922, George H. Schumaker, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, was 
not only an efficient chairman of the 
St. Louis sales congress but was one 
of the outstanding speakers as well. 
He is a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and as such his 
advice was eagerly absorbed by the 
200 members of the association pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

As he warmed up to his subject he 
shot these bits of sound advice to 
those in attendance: 

Keep making resolutions to bet- 
ter your work every working day 


You can’t stand still. Never be satis- 
fied. Good luck and hard work go 
together. 

If we don’t enthuse ourselves we 
can’t enthuse others. 

The worst a prospect can say is 
“no.” Get in to see them. 

Make your sales talk perfect. 

How do you know how good busi- 
ness is if you don’t work? 

There are 223 working days in the 
year; get three actual interviews each 
day. Be militant in selling life in- 
surance, give the prospect the works 
when you get to him, make him sign 
up. It may be the last day for him 
to sign up. 

He declared that life insurance is 
the only miracle business that he 
knows and stressed the fact that 
there is no age limit in the business, 
since an agent never gets too old to 
carry .a rate book. 


Knowledge Begets Confidence 

The more knowledge you have of 
the business the more confidence you 
will have and the more business 
you will write. 

All agents should pay more atten- 
tion to business life insurance. 

When you set up a program for a 
client put everything into it that 
should be there. 

He also brought out the advantages 
of Family Maintenance policies. 

Nobody wants life insurance, but 
they do want what it does. 

All ordinary policies are in ac- 
tuality an annuity. 

Tell ’em about the policy options. 

Use your centers of influences more 
methodically. 

Sell your friends, if you don’t who 
will? 

He deplored the fact that so few 
persons have actually had their life 
insurance properly programmed, say- 
ing that 95 per cent of the business 
on the books today has been sold 
and only 5 per cent purchased. 





Have you heard about the 


Selective Retirement Age of the 


SECURITY PAYMASTER? 


Paid up at 65, low net cost, high cash values—-a contract with special 
features to appeal to a wide selection of the highest class of clients. 


Literature and Rates on Request 


Security Mutual Life Ins.Qo. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A VERY popular and attractive contract was introduced March, 1934, by 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, appropriately 
called Family Maintenance Policy, a twenty-year plan. The rates charged 
on this policy for $10,000 with total and permanent disability and benefit in 
event of death by accidental means is $434.20. 

The reserve basis for this policy is the American three per cent. Policies 
are written in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $80,000 and the amount 
carried is $40,000. The age limits of the policy are from 20 to 45 years and 
female risks are accepted. 

A few of the particular features of this policy are: If death occurs within 
the first twenty years, a monthly income of one per cent of the sum insured 
is payable for twenty years and at the end of that period the sum insured 
is payable. Also, if death occurs after the first twenty years the sum insured 
only is payable at death. At the end of twenty years, the premiums are 
reduced during life. Too, there is an annual distribution of surplus. 

Annual dividends on this policy at the option of the insured will be paid 
in cash or applied in the reduction of premiums, or used to purchase 
paid-up addition, which addition will have a cash surrender value, but the 
company may defer the granting of such surrender value for a period not 
exceeding 90 days from date of application and dividends may be held by 
the company to accumulate, subject to withdrawal on demand. There is 
too, a post-mortem dividend, payable in cash in addition to the first pay- 
ment hereunder. 

Dividend schedule at age 35 for ten thousand dollars is as follows: Ist 
year, $41.60; 5th year, $46.10; !0th year, $50.90; I5th year, $55.80 and 
20th year, $74.60. 

The non-forfeiture provisions of this policy contain: (a) Cash surrender 
value, (b) Participating paid-up insurance, (c) Participating paid-up term 
insurance. According to the table of non-forfeiture cash and loan values, 
each $1,000 of sum insured, free from indebtedness, without dividend 
accumulations or paid-up additions, is listed with premiums paid to the 
end of two years for paid-up insurance of $23.29, the cash or loan value 
$10.13, extended term insurance 174 days; at the end of twenty years $537.09 
paid-up insurance, $327.58 cash or loan value and 15 years, 244 days ex- 
tended term insurance; at the end of forty years there would be $846.39 
paid-up insurance, $698.2! cash or loan value and extended term insurance 
10 years, 151 days. These values are on a participating plan. 

There are four distinctive optional modes of settlement attached to this 
policy. There is first, the installment payments of a specified amount, to 
continue until the proceeds together with the interest specified are ex- 
hausted, with the provision that the installment shall not be less than $2.50 
monthly, $7.50 quarterly, $15 semi-annually or $30 annually, for each $1,000 
of proceeds. Then there is option B, installment payments for a specified 
period. For example, at the end of 15 years the annual installment would 
be $81.33; monthly installment $6.87. The installments are payable from 
two to thirty years. Option C, life income with or without stipulated pay- 
ments. This particular option is self-explanatory. 

The beneficiary may elect the amount of installments for ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, or may receive the income from the policy without stipulating 
the installment. 

Finally, there is the proceeds left at interest whereby the company will 
pay interest at a rate not less than 3% per annum, as may be determined 
by the directors. 

There is a provision in the policy which states that the cash value may 
be paid in installments on any policy which has been in force five full years 
and the method of installments may be selected from any of the options 
set forth in the policy. 

The specific benefits of the policy are: (a) If the death of the insured 
shall occur prior to the end of the 20th policy year, the beneficiary shall 
receive a monthly income of $100 (1% of the sum insured) continuing until 
240 such monthly income payments have been completed and one month 
after such completion, or if death of the insured shall occur subsequent to 
the end of the 20th policy year, pay to the insured the amount of $23,670. 














Great Northern’s Gains 

The Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago (technical head 
office at Milwaukee) is among those 
units which has been making gains in 
both life insurance production and in 
accident and health lines. The accident 
and health business of all companies 
has been making progress everywhere, 
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but their life insurance new writings 
have left much to be desired. How- 
ever, life business of the Great North- 
erns Life has shown increases this 
year as follows: January, 34 per cent; 
February, 6 per cent; March, 26 per 
cent; April, 71 per cent; and May, 37 
per cent. At this writing June pro- 
duction has not been fully tabulated 
but the rate of increase is continuing. 





Republic National 
Continues Growth 


The Republic National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas, unde: 
separate Reinsurance Agreements, has 
taken over the American Annuity 
Assurance Company of Omaha, Ne 
braska, and the National Thrift As 
surance Company of the same city, 
according to an announcement by 
Theo. P. Beasley, president of the 
Republic National. 

The transaction added $5,500,000.00 
of insurance to that of the Republi 
National and involved the transfer of 
$1,750,000.00 in assets, $1,250,000.00 
of which consisted of high grad 
bonds. This, together with the assets 
and business of the Western Union 
Life, taken over by the Republic on 
May 17, brings the total admitted 
assets of the Dallas company to $3,- 
400,000.00, and the insurance in force 
to $22,000,000.00. The combined cap 
ital and surplus of the Republi 
National now exceeds $250,000.00. 


Conversion of 5- and 10-Year 
Term Contracts 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, announces 
the following changes in connection 
with the conversion of its term plans 
of insurance: 

1. 5-Year Term. Conversion of con- 
tracts issued at Age 50 and below will 
be permitted up to the expiration of 
the 5-year period. 

2. 5- and 10-Year Term. No con- 
version will be permitted after that 
anniversary of the contract on which 
the attained age of the insured at 
nearest birthday is 60 years, except 
in the case of 5-year term contracts 
issued at age 60, which may be con- 
verted on the first anniversary. 

The word “conversion” used above 
refers, of course, to conversion with- 
out medical or other examination, as 
all term insurance may be converted 
at any time to standard plans upon 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company. 
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Must Resell Business 


Each Generation 

Close to 400 Equitable representa- 
tives in the Philadelphia area wel- 
comed Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable, to the city of his 
birth at a recent luncheon meeting. 
Mr. Parkinson, the only speaker, dis- 
cussed many phases of life insurance 
end emphasized service to policy- 
holders and the public as the under- 
writer’s most important obligation. 
He was accompanied to Philadelphia 
yy Vice-President William J. Graham 
and Arthur P. Carroll, assistant sec- 
retary. Prior to the luncheon the 
president’s party made a general in- 
spection of the Society’s new agency 
offices in Philadelphia. Melville P. 
Dickenson, agency assistant and act- 
ing agency manager, presided at the 
luncheon. 

Mr. Parkinson opened his address 
by saying that the public knows it 
needs the protection the institution 
of life insurance gives and that there 
is a widespread demand to know more 
about its services. He pointed out that 
the life insurance business needs to 
be “resold” to the public every gen- 
eration or so and that this had been 
effectively done after the 1905-07 in- 
vestigation and again after the issu- 
ance of the War Risk Insurance and 
the widespread influenza epidemics. 
With this thought in mind, he sug- 
gested more emphasis on fundamen- 
tals which we, in the business, take 
for granted but which are not so well 
known to a new generation. In this 
connection he cited the need to ex- 
plain just what level-premium insur- 
ance is and means and its great ad- 
vantages to a policyholder in a great 
mutual institution. 


New Sales Manual 
A new sales manual for life insur- 
ance fieldmen titled “Here’s How,” has 
been written by A. E. Wall, C.L.U. 
This is one of the most concise and 
practical works on the art of life 
underwriting that has appeared in 











after as the payee shail live. 


at age 35 are: 





THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ts company is featuring at the present time, an endowment annuity, 

introduced in 1923. The policy is issued with double indemnity and waiver 
of premium disability, in amounts not exceeding $25,000. The reserve basis 
of the policy is the American 3!/2%, Modified Preliminary term (New Jer- 
sey Standard). The age limits of the policy are from ten to seventy-five 
years. Policies are issued on female risks. This policy is issued at age 35 
for the consideration of $333.10, without disability or premium riders. 

The specific provisions of this policy states that the company will pay 
the sum of $100 on the maturity date if the insured shall then be living and 
a like amount at the same day in each month as long as he shall survive. 
If the insured dies after having become entitled to this annuity or before 
receiving 100 installments, the remainder installments shall be paid to a 
beneficiary or upon the death of the insured the company will pay $10,000 
or the cash value of this policy to a beneficiary or the assigns. 

The settiement options for this policy are four in number. The first option 
states that the proceeds of the policy may be left with the company, pay- 
able at the death of the payee, to bear interest declared by the company 
from year to year; the second option the proceeds will be payable in equal 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual installments in amounts deter- 
mined at election, as long as the proceeds and interest shall suffice; the third 
option states that the proceeds may be payable in limited monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annual or annual installments stipulated in Table A; and option 
four states that the proceeds may be payable in monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual installments in accordance with Table B for ten, fifteen or 
twenty years as selected in the request for this benefit, and as long there- 


The limited installments in Table A (Option 3) for an amount of $1,000 


Age attained by 10 yrs. 15 yrs. 20 yrs. 
No. of years payee when pro- Certain Certain Certain 
payable ceeds payable Monthly payment 
5 35 $4.37 $4.30 $4.21 
10 40 4.66 4.57 4.44 
15 45 5.03 4.88 4.69 
20 50 5.45 5.25 4.96 
25 55 6.03 5.66 5.22 
30 60 6.69 6.08 5.45 
The cash or loan value for this policy on male risks are as follows: 
Extended 
At end of Cash or Paid-up In- insurance 
policy year loan value surance years Pure Endowment 
10 $ 250 $446 20 $ 72 
15 436 68! 15 516 
25 949 5 1,137 
30 1,297 (Cash Maturity Value) 











recent years. Although just off the 
press, ““Here’s How” has already been 
prescribed as a_ text book for 
study by candidates for the examina- 
tions of the Institute of Chartered 
Life Underwriters of Canada. 
Perhaps one of the most appealing 
attributes of Mr. Wall’s contribution 
is its wide range of usefulness. Read- 
ing “Here’s How,” the veteran of the 
rate book will discover a wealth of 
workable suggestions for augmenting 
his personal effectiveness and there- 
by increasing his production. The 
beginner, on the other hand, will 
probably derive his greatest benefit 
from the fact that the book lays down 
for him a direct route from self-or- 
ganization to sale-consummation. 





An X-Ray of Policy 
Richard C. Guest, State Mutual Life 
actuary, asserted at the company’s 
annual meeting that a knowledge of 
home office viewpoint is an important 
asset helping the public relations job 


which the agent does day by day in 
his sales work. Speaking on “An X- 
Ray of Policy,” Mr. Guest said, “The 
fundamentals of the business of life 
insurance can be very simply stated. 
We collect premiums, we pay expenses 
and death claims, and we invest to 
earn interest on the balance of the 
funds in order to build up the re- 
serves.” 

Adding a simple description of the 
source of dividends, Mr. Guest con- 
tinued, “It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the dividend is a result of 
the general administration of the 
company.” 

Adopting the question and answer 
method in describing specific applica- 
tions of company policy, Mr. Guest 
asked and answered questions such as 
why the present surrender charges 
are used; why first year dividends 
are contingent on payment of the sec- 
ond premium; why is ample date of 
birth evidence required of a prospec- 
tive anuitant? 
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Advertising 
Sales Promotion Material 
Aid to Supervisor 


“T have always felt that the agency 
supervisor is the last link in the chain 
between the home office and the field 
representative,” said Richard E. 
Pille, agency supervisor at the John 
M. Fraser agency, New York City, 
for The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, in a talk before 
the Eastern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association, June 1. Mr. 
Pille continued: “It is his job to put 
into action the ideas and materiz! con- 
tributed by the Home Office and Gen- 
eral Agents. Unless he is sold on the 
worth of these ideas or material, his 
men will not be sold on them. 

“We were confused in our agency, 
until we charted all our company’s 
sales literature, fitting each piece into 
its proper place in the sales process 
The result was a revelation. 

“Each article has a unique use in our 
dealings with prospective clients. Each 
article seems intended to assist us in 
one of five separate phases of our 
work: Prestige Building—Which we 
know to be essential both for ourselves 
and our company; Prospecting— 
Which we know to be the keystone of 
our insurance career. As life under- 
writers we owe ourselves the duty of 
supplementing personal prospecting 
with direct mail on a systematic lead- 
getting basis; to furnish leads to act 
as a tonic and to keep ourselves pros- 
pect-conscious; Pre-A pproach—Which 
we know to be advisable in some cases 
to simplify and strengthen the ap- 
Presentation— Which we 
know must be effective orally and in 


proach; 


visual form to impress the client with 
the urgency and importance of his 
problems; Pursuit—Which we know 
means ‘follow-up’ and what we must 
do, or lose that prospect who will 
‘think it over’ in spite of what we say 
in the interview. 

“My own limited experience has 
shown the necessity for a strong be- 
lief in the material by the supervisor. 
That he must have; and yet many 
times I wonder if this has not been 
overlooked, unintentionally of course. 
If the supervisor is convinced of the 
value of sales promotional material, 
I sincerely believe a simple, workable 
chart will help tremendously in trans- 
ferring his belief to his agents. His 
new men can easily be influenced to 
use the material by a training pro- 
gram designed to make such use hab- 
itual, his older men best influenced 
through the selected example method.” 
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Departmental 


Administration 


Mortality Trends Studied 
By President Bullock 


Automobile fatalities, which set a 
new record of 40,300 highwey deaths 
in 1937, took 3,000 more lives from 
among American people than did the 
World War. 

This comparison was part of a sur- 
vey made by President Chandler Bul- 
lock of the State Mutual Life, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and presented before 
the series of five spring regional meet- 
ings held in different sections of the 
country during April end May. Mr. 
Bullock, who spoke on the subject 
“These Interesting Days,” delivered 
his final address before the Boston re- 
gional held on May 23 and 24. Ap- 
proximately 400 agents took part in 
the five programs. 

“Nearly three out of every 100 per- 
sons die annually in automobile acci- 
dents,” seid Mr. Bullock. “Many 
drivers, of course, drive as if re 
hearsing for an accident, and to them, 


partly, is due a mortality experi- 





Chandler Bullock 


ence which tells us that 10 per cent of 
all deceasing policyholders die every 
year from violent causes. These aré 
figures not taken from Stete Mutual 
experience alone. They are from the 
records of all life companies.” 

In describing mortality trends Mr 
Bullock also touched on the flu epi 
demic of 20 years ago, which he said 
brought untimely death to 600,000 
men and women in this country. “So 
virulent was the epidemic,” he edded, 
“that in October, 1918, this company’s 
mortality was 205 per cent of the ex- 
pected, decreasing by December to 129 
per cent. But it was not until the late 
spring of 1919 that our deaths dropped 
beneath the 100 per cent mark and 
began approaching a more norma! 
figure.” 

During his talk, making public an 
analysis of 1937 ordinary death claims 
taken from the experience of a repre- 
sentative number of life companies, 
Mr. Bullock said: “This study showed 
that of al! policyholders deceasing 
during 1937 more than 10 per cent 
died within five years from the date 
of their policies; and approximately 
28 per cent died in the first 10 year 
after issuance of their policies.” 

“Approximately 80,200 death claim 
were paid in 1936 under policies ir. 
force less than one year; and thes: 
deaths brought to beneficiaries ap 
proximately $54,200,000. 

“It is because of these facts,” Mr. 
Bullock concluded, “that your busi- 
ness flourishes even in bad times. It 
is simply because men and women do 
not want to expose their families to 
such hazards that they are scrutiniz 
ing so closely the services which you, 
as soliciting agents, offer them. They 
will not take such chances when they 
are really more acquainted with col- 
lected and immutable facts such as 
these.” 


Management 


Record of Life Insurance 
Refutes Crities 


The best service jobs in the life in- 
surance business are done by those 
who are doing the most adequate sell- 
ing jobs, declared John A. Stevenson, 
executive vice-president, Penn Mutual 
Life, as the recent keynote breakfast 
held by the Chicago Life Underwriters 
Association. He quoted figures to show 
what the institution of life insurance 
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represents; what the service of life 
insurance really is and the part played 
by the life underwriter, stressing the 
$15,000,000,000 of protection sold last 
year. Referring to criticisms of life 
insurance, he continued: 

“I think the unfavorable criticisms 
of life insurance which have appeared 
are largely to be explained by the 
superlatively fine job we have done. 
It’s always the leader who is attacked 
in any combat just because he’s out 
in front and since the growth of life 
insurance has been phenomenal and 
the financial storms of the last few 
years have been able to do relatively 
little harm to the institution of life 
insurance, it seems only natural that 
our present position should make us 
the target, of publicity hunters who 
lack a knowledge of life insurance. 

“Since the heavy financial storms 
have washed so lightly against the 
foundations of life insurance aren’t 
we in a far more fortunate position 
than most types of business organiza- 
Can we have any real worries 
about public confidence in our business 
when we stop to think that half the 
people in this country are putting 
their hard-earned money into our 
hands in return for our promise to 
deliver certain sums at the time speci- 
fied on the piece of paper which these 


tions? 


people receive in return? 

“With a strong financial position, 
public confidence and a fine group of 
competent underwriters all in our 
favor, we need no subterfuges for the 


acceptance of our product.” 


Medical 


A.L.C. Medical Section to 
Consider Syphilitics 

Despite all the watchfulness of life 
company medical officers, many per- 
sons afflicted with syphilis are secur- 
ing standard life insurance policies. 
It is estimated more than 10 per cent 
of the general population had this 
dread disease, and that upwards of 
2 per cent of life insurance applicants 
are similarly afflicted. 

Dr. Albert E. Russell, assistant sur- 
geon general of the United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., has been secured to address the 
annual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention, to 
be held in Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 16 to 18, inclusive. He 








THIS JOB OF OURS 


Vg ay on old organ‘zation, Paul 
F. Clark, John Hancock general agent 
at Boston, said recently: “The subject 
least discussed when general agents meet 
and which may be the greatest weakness 
of an agency is supervision of old or- 
ganization. The emphasis should not be 
put on recruiting and training to the 
neglect of this important factor. A leader 
can do a great deal for an old agent by 
taking an interest in him, his family and 
his problems; by going out of the way 
to praise his achievements, lift him up 
when he is down. Keeping his sights 
lifted through contests, spurring him on 
to make merit classes, urging him to 
study for C.L.U., getting him interested 
in agency problems—all tend to make a 
better producer of him because such 
evidence of interest satisfies his ego and 
gives him an added sense of importance.” 








will read a paper on the subject, 
“Prognosis of Properly Treated Syph- 
ilities.” 

Syphilis is an acuie problem in life 
underwriting, for it gives rise to so 
many systematic disturbances, such 
as diseases of the brain, heart and 
blood vessels which cause premature 
death. Life company medical direc- 
tors are convinced that, the “cures” 
for syphilis to the contrary, so far no 
method has been developed which will 
completely eliminate syphilis in all 
eases. The so-called cures, they say, 
may merely retard the progress of 
the disease, cause it to become latent. 
Undoubtedly, they say, many early 
cardio-vascular deaths among life in- 
surance policyholders are due to this 
infection not being recognized earlier 
when the risks were accepted. 

The social stigma accompanying 
this disease is extreme. Therefore, 
life insurance applicants who have 
the disease do not want to admit the 
fact. Theoretically, life companies 
could call for a Wasserman test in 
each case when insurance is applied 
for but, practically, they hesitate to 
adopt such a procedure. Among fac- 
tors negativing such a step is the lia- 
bility which might be incurred if in- 
fection followed the taking of the 
test sample of blood. 

Syphilitics are not insured on a 
standard basis knowingly by life com- 
panies, but if the disease is latent may 
be written by rating up considerably. 
The experience of life companies gen- 
erally has been that among persons 
with a known history of syphilis, even 
when they are classified as cured, 
more and earlier deaths occur. The 


spirochete has a_ predilection for 
cerebro-spinal and circulatory tissues, 
especially the aorta. For this reason, 
syphilis is believed to be responsible 
for a large proportion of deaths due 
to cardio-vascular diseases. 





Underwriting 
New Insurance Fitted to 
Prospect’s Needs 


Thirty-six of every hundred persons 
in this country own no life insurance, 
yet there is approximately 110 billions 
of life insurance in force—an amount 
about one and one-half times the na- 
tional income. 

These facts were presented by 
Stephen Ireland, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 
in a talk on “Our Company,” made 
before more than 400 company agents 
who attended the five regional meet- 
ings held by State Mutual during 
April and May. 

“We are sometimes inclined to be- 
lieve that almost everyone is insured,” 
Mr. Ireland stated. “Yet one-third or 
more of the persons with whom State 
Mutual agents are doing business are 
not insured at the time they apply 
to us. 

“In addition,” he continued, “a large 
percentage of those who carry life 
insurance are not covered for any- 
thing approaching their economic 
value.” 

Mr. Ireland’s talk, bringing facts 
about the company to many new State 
Mutual recruits, laid the groundwork 
for presentation during the two-day 
session of a new element in the com- 
pany’s sales plan. He credited the 
plan’s insistence on quality selling 
with earning State Mutual, in 1937, 
the lowest termination rate in the 
country. 

After speaking of the strict induc- 
tion qualifications, Mr. Ireland said: 
“In our training and supervision pro- 
grams we talk ebout fitting the new 
insurance to the prospect’s needs. We 
do this because we know it is correct 
selling—it is custom made selling— 
it is quality selling. In 1937, as a 
result, the State Mutual average 
policy of $3,459 was $1,036 better 
than the average reported by 56 of 
the best-known companies. 

“Here is another important item,” 
Mr. Ireland added. “Repeat sales to 
State Mutual policyholders average 
$5,489 or $1,863 more than _ initial 
sales, indicating that these purchases 
were made as a part of a planned 
program to furnish complete coverage 
and not just a sale of a policy.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 

An office in the Grand Central district, New York City, 
has been established by the James Elton Bragg Agency of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America. The new 
branch will be under the direction of T. Darrington Semple, 
who was appointed associate manager of the agency, May 
15, and is located at 17 East 42nd Street. Opening of the 
new uptown branch marks a second major step forward 
for the Bragg Agency since its inception in January, 1933. 
Starting from scratch, Manager James Elton Bragg de- 
veloped an organization which, by the close of 1934, ranked 
sixth nationally among Guardian agencies and ranks third 
for the current Club Year. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has announced the 
appointment of John A. Nelson as general agent at In- 
dianapolis and Thomas H. Walters as general agent at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Nelson for a number of years served 
the National Life & Accident as superintendent and district 
manager at Cleveland and Indianapolis and later was train- 
ing director for the Insurance Research and Review Ser- 
vice at Indianapolis. Mr. Walters has long been active in 
the Junior Order of American Mechanics and from 1929 
to the present time was general manager of its life in- 
surance department. He is a past president of the National 
Fraternal Congress. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, in this city, reports that the paid-for business of his 
office for the month of May was $1,281,588 as compayed 
with $2,115,558 for May, 1937. For the year to date the 
total paid-for business amounted to $8,107,749, as com- 
pared with $12,092,666 for the same period in 1937. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agents of 
the Union Central Life in New York city, reports a total 
paid-for business for May of $2,035,455, as compared with 
$2,519,811 for May, 1937. The total paid-for business for 
five months of 1938 is $7,469,520, as compared with $10,- 
146,670, for the five months of 1937. 

In celebration of the fortieth anniversary of service of 
Earle G. Bewley, Oklahoma agency manager for the New 
York Life, a meeting of officials and agency managers was 
held at Oklahoma City, May 23 and 24. Nearly 200 agents 
were present and the home office was represented by Grif- 
fin M. Lovelace and Thomas A. Buckner. 

Fred D. Strudell, for the past seven years a general 
agent of the Northwestern National Life at St. Louis, 
has been elected a vice-president of the Central States Life 
of that city. He assumed his new duties June 1. Starting 
his career in 1911 as an assistant actuary for the old Mis- 
souri State Life, Mr. Strudell possesses both home office 
and field experience. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Fry, instructor in mathematics in the 
Fort Dodge (Iowa) schools, has accepted an appointment 
from Claude Fischer, Des Moines, as special representative 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life with headquarters in the 
A. J. Moe district agency at Fort Dodge. Miss Fry will 
specialize in programming and analyzing life insurance 
estates. 

I. Abrams, C.L.U., has been appointed Philadelphia gen- 
eral agent for the Colonial Life Insurance Co., with offices 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


in the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building. Mr. Abrams 
has successfully served the company in several capacities 
over the past nine years and up until the time of this ap- 
pointment was manager of the Norristown, Pa., district 
for the Colonial. He obtained his C.L.U. degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Old Line Life of Milwaukee has appointed Claude F. 
May, formerly connected with the Prudential, as general 
agent at Grand Rapids, Mich., and Charles A. Jupin, previ- 








AS I LIVE 











MMEDIATELY after I settled down in New York back 
| in the early twenties, I became addicted to reading signed 
columns in the newspapers. There was a bunch of per- 
sonalized sports writers—S. Jay Kauffman, Roy K. Moul- 
ton, F.P.A., all doing various bits of miscellany—and a 
young fellow named Broun who wrote under the title of 
Books and So Forth, the So Forth being by far the better 
part of his daily production. Apparently a great many 
others shared my enthusiasm for this type of newspaper 
feature, because the crop of special columns continued to 
grow in numbers until, today, if just the New York column- 
ists alone were laid end to end, Walter Winchell would 
probably be the first one up with a new angle on the Broad- 
way pal who knifes you in the back. But I applied myself 
diligently and seldom a day passes without a careful pe- 
rusal of the entire output, from Hollywood to Washington. 
Naturally, I have grown up in the process and it is the 
Peglers, Johnsons, Lippmanns and Thompsons who now 
hold my almost undivided attention, which is merely an- 
other way of saying that I have become politically and 
economically minded. 


HE only trouble is that most of my acquaintances also 

read these columns and invariably in any discussion of 
world and national events these glib tongued parrots beat 
me to the punch with a statement of our common convic- 
tions. It’s pretty discouraging, because I am a sympathetic 
reader and an almost unanimous agreer-with the best 
brains of journalism, and if others would only give me an 
opportunity I too could be the death of the party. There 
is, however, one popular and ever recurrent argument 
which leaves me cold, and that is the high-minded prin- 
ciple that the income tax base should be broadened and 
stiffened for the good of my soul; to make certain that I 
along with all other dingy collar workers acquire a more 
seemly degree of tax consciousness. We all agree with 
you, mister, and we’ll take your word for it that taxes are 
a most hellish invention, but when a fellow is up to his 
waist in a flood it shouldn’t be necessary to dash a bucket 
of water into his face to remind him that it has been 
raining. The particular phase of this situation that troubles 
me most is that the idea is sound and logical and sooner 
or later probably will be adopted. People do tend to sit 
up and look around when they actually feel a strange set 
of fingers in their change pocket and they do seem to re- 
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ously with the American Life, as general agent at Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Edward Morrison has been named as Chicago representa- 
tive of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., and will 
have his headquarters with the De Barry & Williams 
agency for the company. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., has 
appointed Manuel Camps, Jr., as general agent of the com- 
pany with offices in New York city. 








By Frank Ellington 
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fute the allegation that the best things in life are free 
just as the experience of many life insurance companies 
who levy a small charge on the agent for sales literature 
would appear to further attest. One fond hope is enter- 
tained, however, and that is that state and national office 
holders will find themselves in the non-exempt class of 
taxpayers by the time they start laying it onto us bleacher 
customers. What a howl the combined victims could put 
up against Government extravagance. 
T must be encouraging to life insurance agents to note 
the wholehearted backing received by the idea of a 
planned and synchronized public relations bureau for the 
business. The ide@ is not new; it has been advocated by 
thoughtful agency men for a generation in some form or 
other and the first convention I attended as a representa- 
tive of this magazine was featured by Vice-President 
James A McClain’s plea to the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation for a program of institutional advertising. Since 
that time there has been a steady movement in the direc- 
tion of the ideal and, lacking a successful cooperative 
campaign—save once a year for a week—many of the 
companies have published nationally messages of a truly 
institutional character. Such advertising has been a tre- 
mendous aid in fostering the confidence that the American 
public now evinces in life insurance and it is certain that 
a cohesive campaign of public relations will still further 
advance the prestige of the business. The agents and 
publicity men’s associations are in accord on the need for 
such effort and almost weekly some well wishing and dis- 
interested outsider gives the company men and agents 
the opinion that the way to further progress lies down 
propaganda boulevard. Joseph A. Bower, banker and in- 
dustrialist, whose address to the New York life managers 
is digested on pages 10 and 11 of this issue, emphasized 
this need only this week. 


N ELSON A. WHITE, advertising manager of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, reminded members of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, at their recent meeting in New York, 
that the Curtis Company survey of buyers demonstrated 
that a majority of policyholders bought from the agent and 
not from the company, but it still remains that the company 
nurtured prestige of life insurance was running interfer- 
ence in every advance registered by the field forces. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


Edward A. Rieder has been appointed assistant actuary 
of the Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada. Mr. Rieder, 
who for some years has been connected with the group 
department, will have immediate supervision of the re- 
assurance division and will be engaged in general actuarial 
work. 

President Morgan Duke of the Southland Life of Dailas, 
announces appointment of Paul Montgomery as vice-presi- 
dent and actuary; Col. Bill Talbot, as vice-president and 
agency director, and W. C. McCord as secretary-treasurer. 

George G. Walsh, now manager of the group department 
of the Gordon H. Campbell general agency at Little Rock, 
Ark., will be transferred June 11 to Cleveland, Ohio, by the 
Etna Life, as group department manager there. 

H. Carlyle Voss, property manager of the Nye Mortgage 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York, and second vice-president 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board, has resigned to become 
identified with the Prudential Insurance Co. at the home 
office in Newark. The Nye corporation handles the Pru- 
dential company’s real estate in the Buffalo area. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has appointed E. Neil 
Burton as manager of a newly opened branch at Hollywood, 
California. Mr. Burton was previously assistant manager 
of the Los Angeles Branch. He joined the Canada Life in 
February, 1932, and for five consecutive years has been a 
production club member. In addition to the new organiza- 
tion, Californians are served by the company’s Los Angeles 
and Oakland branches under the management of C. H. 
Carpenter and Fran Bowen, respectively. 

The Acadia Mutual Life Insurance Co. has appointed 
Ralph B. Barksdale manager of its St. Louis branch office. 
He has been assistant manager of the St. Louis office of 
the Travelers, with which company he had been connected 
for thirteen years. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has appointed W. L. 
Appleby as group representative at its Seattle branch 
office, to have charge of all group matters in that field. 

Thomas P. Henderson, Jr., former Vanderbilt football 
star, has been named manager of the Nashville, Tenn. 
(No. 3) district of the National Life & Accident Insurance 
Co. He succeeds Rufus E. Fort, who has been promoted 
to the home office staff. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 

John E. Kenmuir of Upper Darby has been appointed 
special deputy commissioner in charge of liquidations for 
the Pennsylvania insurance department. Mr. Kenmuir 
succeeds Leslie H. Erickson, resigned. The new deputy has 
been employed in the liquidation division. The appoint- 
ment became effective June 1. 

Joseph S. O’Leary has been named by Commissioner of 
Insurance Charles F. J. Harrington to be third deputy 
insurance commissioner of Massachusetts. Mr. O’Leary 
has been in general business and has latterly acted as 
superintendent of a large wool warehouse in Boston. Com- 
missioner Harrington has also announced the appointment 
of Arthur E. Cleary of Brighton as actuary in the state 
department of insurance. 
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Advertisement 








Harper & Brothers, Grossett & Dun- 
lap and the International Mark Twain 
Memorial Society, all gave their bless- 
ing (and permission) when Bankers//f< 
pictured a lad reading “Tom Sawyer 
in a recent Collier's Weekly ad. Theme 
yf the ad: That Life Insurance can as- 
sure a Fair Chance to the budding 


genius of American Boyhood 
—BLC— 


“Down under’ in Brishane, Queens- 
land, Australia, dwells Douglas R 
Davies, life underwriter. From his 


terbead we glean this gem: 


“Having more Life Assurance mean 
that: 


You will save more money if you 





You will have more money when you 
iré old. 


You will leave more money #f you di 








brematurely.” 
—BLC— 


A life insurance salesman (company 
connection not known) casually posed 
for an illustration to appear in a 
Bankers/ife ad with the heading: “Kind 
to His Wife Cruel to His Widow 
This ad won national recognition as a 
“Tide” chosen “Stopper.” The model 
won local fame as the “ad” picture 
man for a rival company. When sought 
by Bankers/ife for a new pose, he said 

Never again! 

—BLC— 

Salesmen of Bankers/if« Onwiscon- 
sin Agency” (Madison) have dubbed 
Agency Manager Charles W. Tomlinson 
Professor For three months, he con- 
ducted Madison's first insurance training 
course, held under the auspices of Madi- 
son insurance agencies and attended by 
some 46 insurance men and women. An 
educator before entering life insurance, 
Mr. Tomlinson was well suited to his 
professional role. R. & R.’s famed Paul 
Speicher presented diplomas to the 46 
graduates of the insurance course at 
graduation exercises April 29th 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
Established 39 COMPANY 
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Aviation Underwriting 
(Concluded from page 15) 


bad experience of commercial, 
Army, and Navy pilots in the 
period just after they receive their 
respective ratings. 


Military Pilots 


Recent studies show that military 
pilots in the Regular Services with 
less than 800 hours’ experience have 
a mortality rate well above the 
average. They can be _ insured, 
however, although at a higher rate. 
after they compiete their course of 
training and receive the officia! 
rating cf pilot. The chance must 
be weighed that some will resign 
and go into commercial aviation. 
The war hazard is not negligible. 


Marine Corps 
The mortality of Marine Corps 
pilots has been greatly improved, 
and the recent record is as good 
as that of the Navy. 


Student Pilots 


Student Pilots in the Army and 
Navy, and recent graduates who 
are on regular duty as cadets or 
Reserve officers for a period of 
vears following their pilot training 
appear uninsurable, at least until 
we obtain data on such cadets or 
Reserve officers with more than two 
vears of service as a rated pilot. 

Reserve Officers 

As to Reserve officers in civil 
life who fly only occasionally, the 
risk per flying hour probably is 
not far different from that of non 
scheduled commercial flying, but 
the possibility of increased annual 
fiving should be considered in esti- 
mating the individual hazard. 


West Point and Annapolis 


Because of the high proportion 
of West Point and Annapolis grad- 
uates who eventually enter aviation, 
policies written on undergraduates 
should be restricted. The same is 
true of policies written on Annapo- 
lis graduates within three years 
after graduation. 


Exclusion Riders 


An objection to the extensive use 
of exclusion riders is that no group 
of pilots has yet been found with 
an aviation death rate as low at the 
death rate from all other causes 
among persons of flying age. In 
other words, if a pilot applicant 
should die in the next few years, it 
is more liable to be from an avia- 
tion accident than from any other 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
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10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 
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cause. Insurance which excludes 
more than half of the immediate 
coverage is open to criticism. We 
may tell ourselves that we should 
give the public what it wants, but 
under the circumstances we should 
be very sure that this portion of 
the public does want severely re- 
stricted insurance, that it under- 
stands the restrictions, and that 
it knows the possibility of getting 
full coverage at a fair rate. If the 
rider is issued, the insured should 
be required to sign in duplicate, 
and preferably the beneficiary also, 
to make sure that the limitation is 
fully understood. 

There have already been two de 
cisions adverse to the aviation 
rider in connection with actual 
claims. The importance of these 
two cases is in the hint that the 
courts will look for every possible 
way to invalidate the rider and pay 
the beneficiary the full amount of 
the policy if suit is brought. For 
this reason it would seem wise, if 
a company is disposed to issue the 
rider to active pilots, to restrict the 
amount it will so issue on one life, 
especially in states where there is 
a known source of danger such as 
the “not less than face value” pro- 
vision, or in cases where the chance 
of aviation death is relatively high. 


Disability Provision 

In the absence of statistics it 
seems prokable that aviation does 
not add as much to the disability 
hazard as to the death hazard. Most 
companies automatically exclude 
the disability provision when a high 
life rating is imposed, and this 
would debar pilots from disability 
coverage. When insurance with 
exclusion rider is issued to a 
former pilot, it seems unnecessary 
in the average case to exclude avia- 
tion disability by the rider, if it 
would otherwise be included. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


OTES on New Yorkers * * * Elles M. Derby, form- 
N erly executive manager of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, was elected recently to 
another executive job, this time not with a life insur- 
ance organization. His new assignment, that of gen- 
eral manager of the Fifth Avenue Association, which 
became effective June 1, places him however in work- 
ing contact with a prominent life insurance personality 

Captain William J. Pedrick, general agent of the 
Equitable Society and president of the Fifth Avenue 
Association. * Clifford L. McMillen, general agent 
on Madison Avenue for the Northwestern Mutual, was 
presented with a gift at last week’s luncheon meeting 
of the Life Managers Association of Greater New York 
at the Bankers Club. The presentation was made by 
Harry Gardiner, John Hancock, who, like Mr. McMillen, 
is one of the past presidents of the Association. The 
meeting was headlined by the thoughtful talk of Joseph 
A. Bower, executive vice-president of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York City, who made a plea for bet- 
ter relations between company and policyholder as the 
result of a more intensive public relations drive to 
disseminate needed information. This meeting of the 
Managers, incidentally, was the first one at which the 
newly elected officers presided: They are: Gerald A. 
Eubank, Prudential, president; Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual, vice-president, and Sam P. Davis, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, secretary-treasurer. Gerald Eubank did a good 
job for the New York agency leaders in bringing Mr. 
Bower along as guest speaker, and Osborne Bethea 
made just as big a hit with the insurance press when he 
met the reporters at the door of the Bankers Club with 
photos of Mr. Bower and copies of his address. 


OW that the soft and balmy (sic!) days of June are here 
the holiday bug is starting to bite life insurance men and 
organization officials. With one result that several outings are 
scheduled for the near future at some distance from Times Square 
or William Street. The annual outing of the Charles E. DeLong 
(Mutua! Benefit Life) agency, 225 Broadway, will be held tomor- 
row, June 10, at Canoe Brook Club, Summit, N. J., while the Life 
Managers Association will foregather on June 29 at the Echo 
Lake Country Club for its annual outing and golf tournament. 
Also, the Accident & Health Club of New York will join the back- 
to-nature movement on June |! with its sixth annual outing at 
Schmidt's Farm, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
a 


N uptown branch office at 17 East 42nd Street has 

been opened by James Elton Bragg, head of the 
Bragg agency of the Guardian Life. The new office 
will be under the direction of T. Darrington Semple as 
associate manager. This expansion is all the more note- 
worthy in that, starting from scratch, Mr. Bragg’s or- 
ganization ranked sixth among Guardian agencies by 
the close of 1934 and now ranks third for the current 
club year. Mr. Semple, in addition to being a success- 
ful personal producer, has had a considerable amount 
of managerial experience. He is also a founder and 
former president of the Westchester Southern Society, 
member of the executive committee of the Virginia 
Society of New York, member of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and was appointed by Governor Lehman 
in 1933 as treasurer of Westchester County, an office 
which he resigned later to return to life insurance work 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New | 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
fe insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


4 policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
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AGENCY NEWS 

James N. Rawleigh, formerly of the E. W. Hughes 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Chicago, has 
become associated with the R. N. Crawford & Co., agency. 
He will devote the major part of his activities to the life 
insurance field. 

William Vincent Power, for the past six years associate 
general agent for the A£tna Life in San Francisco, has been 
appointed Northern California general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, succeeding Ben F. Shapro, resigned. 

The General American Life of St. Louis, Mo., has ap- 
pointed Charles E. Collins as a general agent at Wichita 
Falls, Tex. He has written over $200,000 annually fo 


some years 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The St. Paul Life Underwriters’ Association has elected 
the following officers: President, Harold H. Ames, Pruden- 
tial; vice-president, T. H. Tomlinson, Bankers Life; sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. G. Eaton, State Mutual. 

The Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters held its 
annual meeting June 8. Joe S. Maryman, special agent of 
the A®tna Life at Little Rock, Ark., was the speaker. 

Installation of new officers featured a meeting recently 
of the Life Underwriters’ Club of Shreveport, La. Officers 
installed are: M. O. Carter, president; W. F. Woods, vice- 
president; Herman Herold, treasurer and Oscar Manasseh, 

The Life Managers Association of Greater New York, 
Inc., will hold its outing at the Echo Lake Country Club, 
near Plainfield, N. J., on June 29. 

The Hartford Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
will hold its annual meeting on June 17. 
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Here is your chance to secure a liberal 
general agency contract with a company 
that knows how to help you build a profit- 
able general agency. 


Are you puzzied over your opportunities 
in the life insurance business? Are you 
considering a general agency contract? 

if you are, here is your BIG OPPOR- 


Jack Lauer, Cincinnati, chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, will address two large gatherings of life in- 
surance men in the Twin Cities, June 15. 

The New Orleans chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers has been formed. Oscar Breidenbach is president; 
Fred E. LeLaurin, vice-president, and Thomas C. Nicholls, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters spon- 
sored a seminar on May 2 conducted by A. M. Anderson, 
of Los Angeles, originator of the “one interview program” 


system. 


DEATHS 


Winfield S. Lowdenslager, Baltimore, Md., for eight years 
treasurer of the Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 

Thomas M. Patterson, 73, former banker and for the 
past twenty years representative of the Bankers Life. 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 





Joseph Dinkelspiel 


Turn back the clock 40 years, and 


* what do you find has been the most 
: significant change in the life insur- 
. ance business? 
e The answer to this question is sup- 
“ plied by Joseph Dinkelspiel, under- 


writer for Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, with the Guy C 
Lyman general agency in New Or- 
leans. For Mr. Dinkelspiel is_ this 
month celebrating his fertieth anni- 
versary with Pacific Mutual. 
“Today,” Mr. Dinkelspiel finds, “the 
representative of a life insurance 
company is a welcome visitor in home, 
office, or business establishment. But 


it’s an opportunity 
Stores and offices has 


40 years ago! 








TUNITY to become a full-fledged genera! 
agent under direct contract with one of 
the fastest growing, most successful life 
insurance companies in the East. 

All we ask is that you show a persona! 
paid for production of $100,000 during the 
last year; feel that there isn’t much 
chance of growing with your present 
company and have family responsibilities. 


to establish your own business; develop 
your own sales force; increase your earn- 
ings and become the head of a permanent 
business in your own community. If you 
are interested, don’t delay writing Mr 
William J. Sieger, Vice-President, for the 
complete detaiis of this exceptional op- 
portunity. 


Right now there are several good openings in Pennsylvania; New Jersey; Rhode Island; 
Maryland and Delaware 


BANKERS 
LIFE 


Montclair nd vv 
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NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 xx New Jersey 


> 


signs reading: ‘No insurance agents 
or book peddlers allowed.’ Conditions 
have changed and with them the met 
themselves have changed and _ the 
quality of the representation they pro 
vide.” 

Mr. Dinkelspiel has 
much as $1,000,000 on a single life, 
and has also written a policy so small 
that the premium was $2.50. He has 
been honored by many life insurance 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 





N the backwater hamlets and towns of the Badger 
| State—and in at least one of its largest cities—the 
companies writing industrial life insurance are them- 
selves being badgered by a unionization movement which 
has practically died out elsewhere in the business. I re- 
fer, of course, to the efforts to unionize salesmen of life 
insurance generally. Latest move of the International 
Union of Life Insurance Agents (there’s an imposing 
title for you!) in Wisconsin was that, within the past 
few days, the union submitted a number of demands and 
the company officials retired to cogitate and offer coun- 
terdemands. It might take a Hervey Allen to write 
“Action at Milwaukee” except that the writing would 
hardly be important when completed since the life insur- 
ance agent who is successful and progressive is too 
proud of his standing in his business and his community 
to engage in such mass movements as would tend to sub- 
merge his personal identity 


* 


mittee of the union and a number of company officials, 
the demands of the union included elimination of the 
lapse charge against the agent collecting; recognition 
of the union as the Wisconsin bargaining organization 
on a collective basis; establishment of a trial board to 
consider grievances and review charges in the cases of 
agents dismissed for cause; and a single union contract 
to replace individual contracts with agents. While Joseph 
J. Simon, president of the union, was alleging that the 
organization included around 600 members in such local- 
ities as Racine, Kenosha, Madison, Green Bay, Appleton, 
La Crosse and Milwaukee, it seemed patent to observers 
that the true figure was considerably under that total. 
However, the union is planning its first convention in 
Milwaukee on June 10 and it is highly probable that the 
question of a blanket labor contract for union members 
will be to the fore. At present, the companies most in- 
terested in the union’s activities are the Metropolitan 
Life, John Hancock Mutual and Prudential. 


|* a series of conferences between a bargaining com- 


IFE insurance agents, by and large, look on the whole 

movement with something approaching amused toler- 
ance. Having been, for the most part, successful in their 
efforts to be established as independent contractors with- 
in the Social Security Act, they would consider a current 
effort to reverse that very stand (i.e. by a collective 
labor contract with companies) as surely abortive. Even 
the majority of industrial agents seem to feel the “union- 
ists” as an annoying pimple on an otherwise unblemished 
skin. They realize that no wrongs have been done them 
by the companies in the past and the picture of a union 
without a just and basic rallying cause holds no attrac- 
tion. Successful industrial agents point out that there 
are very likely too many agents in the business now and 
that, since the union thinkers are composed mostly of 
unsuccessful and disgruntled workers, it will be just as 
well to let them go their ways. They point to the action 
of one company which (as noted in this column at the 
time) simply dismissed all agents and then recontracted 
the successful ones on a commission basis only, though 
the commission scale was upped a little. Union organ- 
izers, seeking remunerative berths, find slim picking 
among commissioned men who are making their own 
way by individual effort richly rewarded. 































































































ASSOCIATION NEWS 


In order to facilitate registration and assist in the com- 
pleting of the general arrangements for the convention of 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners to 
be held in the city of Quebec, June 15-17, Superintendent 
Lafrance urges all those who will attend the conference 
and have received registration cards, to return the cards 
duly completed as soon as possible if they have not already 
done so. 

At its annual meeting, June 2 and 3, the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters’ Association elected the slate chosen by its 
nominating committee, as follows: President, George J. 
Woodward, Equitable Life Assurance Society; vice-presi- 
dent, John C. Sebastian, Union Central Life; secretary, 
Warner C. Wilson, Guardian Life; treasurer, James C. 
McFarland, Ohio State Life; two trustees, to serve three 
years, Charles A. Cottingham, Penn Mutual Life; Adam F. 
Bauer, Mutual Benefit Life. 

The final ballot chosen by the nominating committee of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters for ac- 
tion at the meeting on June 22 is as follows: President, 
Philip F. Murray, Penn Mutual Life; first vice-president, 
Henry H. McBratney, C.L.U., Provident Mutual Life; 
second vice-president, Irvin R. Barton, Sun Life Assurance 
of Canada; treasurer, Martin W. Lammers, C.L.U., Con- 
tinental American Life. 

The annual meeting and sales congress of the Missouri 
Association of Life Underwriters will be held at the Kent- 
wood Arms Hotel, Springfield, June 17-18. C. Vivian An- 
derson, Provident Mutual Life, Cincinnati, and Gale F. 
Johnston, divisional sales manager, Metropolitan Life, St. 
Louis, will be the speakers at the sales congress, June 18. 

The Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Chat- 
tanooga was awarded the annual trophy, a silver loving 
cup, for excellence in advertising and sales promotion, at 
the annual meeting of the Southern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers’ Association. The competition was among 
Southern life insurance companies. 

Judd C. Benson, general manager of the home office 
agency of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
the new president of the General Agents’ & Managers’ 
Association of Cincinnati. Other officers are: R. C. O’Con- 
ner, vice-president, and Glenn T. Kennedy, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York will hold its annual meeting on June 14 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Election of officers and the new board of 
directors will follow the luncheon. 

The Tyler (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters has 
been organized and will serve the east Texas oil area, hold- 
ing meetings in various cities. The first formal meeting 
will be held at Longview on June 11. Officers are the fol- 
lowing: President, Clyde Warfield; vice-presidents, J. F. 
Dunning, F. E. Honeycutt and T. W. Hutledge, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. Graham Smith. 

The meeting of the Missouri Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at Springfield, originally scheduled for May 20 and 21, 
was postponed to June 17-18 so as not to conflict with the 
sales congress conducted by the St. Louis Life Under- 
writers’ Association on May 19. 

Joel F. Habegger of the Northwestern Life & Accident 
Co. has been elected president of the Seattle Life Under- 
writers’ Association. Other new officers of the local or- 
ganization are: Robert S. Buzard, vice-president; Don H. 
Moore, secretary, and Paul Cressman, treasurer. 

Philip B. Hobbs, agency manager for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, was recently elected president of the 
Chicago Life Insurance Trust Council. Harold Eckhart 
was elected vice-president and Alanson S. Ingersoll, secre- 
tary. 
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Helping the Agent 
Sell His Policies 


In selecting magazines for life in- 
surance advertising, it is important to 
consider a good many other factors in 
addition to circulation figures and ad- 
vertising rates, according to A. H. 
Thiemann, secretary to vice-president 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Among the questions he 
were: “What kind of people read a 
particular magazine? Are they logical 
life insurance prospects? How old are 
they? Do they earn a reasonably good 
income? Do they live on farms, or in 
towns or cities? In the East, or in the 
West, or perhaps in large measure in 
states where the advertiser has little 
or no agency representation? Are 
they ‘centers of influence’? Are they 
likely to be average or better than 
average ‘risks’ from medical and other 
points of view? Are they chiefly men 
or women? Are they parents? These, 
and a great many other questions, 
deserve attention besides the simple 
question: ‘How many readers’? 

“Then, too, the advertising manager 
ought to learn as much as possible 
about how a particular magazine is 
read. What is the magazine’s ‘edi- 
torial personality’? Does it put the 
reader in a proper frame of mind for 


raised 


a serious life insurance message? Is 
the magazine a weekly or a monthly, 
and what are the relative merits of 
each? Does the magazine have reader 
confidence that lends greater believa- 
bility to the advertising? Is_ the 
magazine easily skimmed through at 
one sitting? Would the editorial con- 
tent, or other advertising, offend cer- 
tain people? Is the magazine often 
read for its advertising?” 

After discussing several of these 
questions from the viewpoint of life 
insurance advertising, Mr. Thiemann 
said that “the volume of traffic 
through the pages of a magazine is 
important, but it is also essential to 


f people make up 


know what kind of 
the traffic and what they may be 
thinking about when, and if, they see 
a particular advertisement.” 


New General Agency 

The Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, has established a new agency for 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, and vicin- 
ity, and William J. Nethery has been 
named general agent in charge of 
that territory according to an an- 
nouncement made by William J. 
Sieger, vice-president and superinten- 
dent of agencies. 


Elected Medical Director 


Dr. Ennion S. Williams, formerly 
acting medical director, was elected 
medical director of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia at the meeting 
of the company’s board of directors, 
May 18, 1938. 





Here are some of them 
Preferred Risk 
Double Protection Policy 
Modified “2” and “5S” 
Family Income Agreement 
Annuities—Single and Annual 
Premiums 





THERE'S A REASO 


ncredse in new paid-ior pusine 


The first quarter of 1938 shows an i 
| ° 
of 95% 
One of the reasons for this gain i 


A Good Company 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Juvenile—Endowment at 65 


20 Pay Endowment 
at 65 

20 Year Endowment 

Educational Annuity 
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Industrial Insurers 
Elect F. P. Samford 


The Industrial Insurers Conference 
held a two-day annual meeting at 
Jacksonville with public relations, en- 
ergetically sponsored, as the theme of 
the convention. Elton Bragg, of New 
York and Charles B. Robbins, of the 
American Life Convention, were guest 
speakers in addition to a well rounded 
program of addresses by members of 
the group. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Frank P. Samford, 
president of the Liberty National of 
Birmingham; vice-president, B.  L. 
Tatman, past Conference president, 
and president of the Reliance Life & 
Accident of St. Louis; secretary-trea 
surer, H. Ciay Johnson, manager of 
agencies of the Interstate Life & Ax 
cident of Chattanooga. 

Executive committee: chairman, H 
T. Dobbs, vice-president of the Indus 
trial Life & Health of Atlanta; E. T 
3urr, actuary, Durham Life, Raleigh; 
C. A. Craig, chairman of the board, 
National Life & Accident; Mr. Estes; 
Peyton W. Jones, secretary, Bankers 
Health & Life, Macon; A. B. Langley, 
president, Carolina Life, Columbia; 
W. N. Culp, chairman of the board, 
Southern Life & Health, Birmingham; 
J. M. Drake, president, Empire Life & 
Accident, Indianapolis; J. R. Leal, sec- 
retary, Interstate Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga; F. F. Leith, vice-presi- 
dent, Peoples Life, Washington; Mr. 
Tatman; W. B. 
secretary, Pilot Life. 

The 1939 convention city of the Con- 
ference will be designated later by the 


Clements, assistant 


executive committee. An invitation to 
meet in New Orleans was extended by 
Louis Phillips, 


Doctors Lead Buyers 


Customary leaders in The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company's 
monthly survey of buyers of big life 
insurance policies lost ground in 
April as 
gained first place ranking both as 
to number of large policies bought 
purchased. 


physicians and surgeons 


and volume of insurance 
Retail dealers, regularly near the top 
of the list, dropped to fifth place for 
the month in both standings. 
Leaders in number of policies for 
$10,000 and over purchased in April 
were: physicians and surgeons; un- 
dertakers; lawyers, judges, and jus- 
tices; insurance agents; retail deal- 
ers; real estate agents; students; 
commercial travelers; agents, can- 
vassers, and collectors; office man- 
agers; managers of iron and steel 
works; and wholesale dealers. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ITH one eye on Congress, which hopes to close up 
Nos go home to political fence-mending by the end 
of this week, business is casting the other around on 
such questions as—“Is more inflation coming?” and 
“How near zero ere inventories?” As to the first, while 
the issue of more greenbacks under the Thomas amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Act of 1933 is, of course, pos- 
sible, neither that nor any other inflationary measure is 
widely regarded as probable. And as to the second, gen- 
eral inventory data are scarce, but figures for 75 large 
corporations were summarized in the June bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York, indicating that in 
the first quarter of this year aggregate inventories de 
creased 10.1 per cent; the bulletin does not state how 
large present inventories are, but suggests that, while 
buying is expected to increase next autumn, any definite 

ost to business will probably come from other factors. 


T the beginning of this week Congress was working 
over the lending-spending or 


and the wage-hour bill, hoping to iron out the differ- 


relief-recovery bill 


ences between the two houses in a few days. During the 
past fortnight Congress has at least passed the Revenu 
Bill, and President Roosevelt told 200 persons in the 
Arthurdale high school and meny million radio listeners 
that he was letting that measure become law without his 
signature, since he could not epprove the Congressional 
modifications of the undistributed-profits and capital- 
gains taxes, but did not want to kill the good parts of 
the bill. His address, later criticized by Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, indicated that he would call for 
more drastic tax reform next year. So that business 
gained little net encouragement in the tax field. 


agp average security prices in the weeks 
ended May 28 and June 4, 1938, according to the 


New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 


Stock Exchange as follows: 


May 28 June 4 

Monday Saturday Tuesday Saturday 

70 industrials... 128.14 126.12 125.73 127.17 
30 rails .. 18.06 17.12 16.94 17.08 
100 stocks . 95.12 93.42 93.09 94.14 
30 bonds 82.74 81.61 81.61 81.66 


s TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 
> points last week (5 points in the past fortnight) 
to 25 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates, that 
being the lowest since October, 1934. Last week’s drop 
was due partly to the Memorial Day holiday and partly 


} 
; 


o lessened buying. 
* * 

FTER declines in the preceding week both cotton 
rN futures and grain prices rose last week, cotton 
gaining 14-22 points as a result chiefly of previous heavy 
liquidation that left the market in a sold-out condition 
Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade during last 
week fell to the lowest point since 1933 but then recovered 
and closed unchanged to 1% cents up; corn closed un- 
changed to 4% cents up, while oats and rye showed onl) 


slight changes. 


DEFINITE INTEREST 
. . . LARGER SALES 


TWO important results of the new 
FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST 


@ Union Central’s FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST 
aims itself almost automatically at men who are 
really good prospects—men who are financially able 
to carry a full program of protection, rather than 
just another thousand or two. 

The Forecast gets the immediate interest of these 
men by showing them what they probably have 
never seen before—all seven of the vital needs that 
are likely to confront fatherless families. And it di- 
agnoses, with professional precision, the ability of 
the prospect’s present insurance to cope with those 
needs. 

Although experience with the Forecast is still 
limited by its newness, Union Central representa- 
tives agree that the policies sold with it are going 
to stay on the books—because the prospect has been 
made so thoroughly aware that his family simply 
can’t do without them. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 

































AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Ww. L. MOODY, JR., President 


GROWTH OF COMPANY 
Thirty-Third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


GROSS INCOME $19,485,025.08 
previous year, $883,866.55 


Increase over 


16.273, 880.82 
1,344,855.51 


PREMIUM INCOME ...... 


Increase over previous year, 


th 


67 420.880 62 


“5 


ver previous year, $5,777,192.12 


ASSETS 


Increase 


INSURANCE IN FORCE...... 671,629,425.00 
Increase over previous year, $60,562,442.00 
2 000,000 .0O 


CAPITAL 


PASE I veee cs te oven 8,712.802.00 
Operating from Coast to Coast, 

from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 

in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
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Two Fifty a Month ‘ 
More for Insurance 

Besides finding a dollar more in 
the monthly pay-check than was there 
in January, the average wage-earning N ETROSPECT 
family is saving almost another dollar 
and a half through the drop in food L 
and other prices so far this year, P car 
according ps a quarterly study of Last month's Annual Message of fift 
wages and living costs made by North Life Insurance emphasizes the fact that the most effec- or | 
western National Life. tive life insurance message is expressed day by day the 

However the average family’s buy in the policy-proceeds promptly paid to the aged, the an} 
ing power is now just about 53 cents widowed, and the fatherless. “Money talks” and life onc 
r aongaere greater than it cy uae ae insurance money speaks in dulcet tones to thousands : 
1933, the study shows, and is $6 less : ‘ ma 
than it was one year ago. A smal! who might otherwise be destitute. thi 
seasonal increase in number of hours rec 
worked provide the modest gain in firs 
average monthly earnings this spring, wh 
in spite of scattered reductions in if, If ls IES ide: 
hourly wage rates and some additiona in 
layoffs, the report states. IN Ss UR A N CE COMPANY 

Wholesale food prices hit a new Oo 
four-year low the first week in May. 
And across grocery and meat market VW it RY it Nf if \ 
counters in April, though retail prices cou 
were a little firmer than in the pre- RICHMOND he 
ceding month, the average housewife and 
could buy food more cheaply than Established 1871 list 
since January, 1935. Every depart- wit 
ment in the family’s living budget ex- see 
cept sundries shows a saving since I tl 
January, according to the study. 

COMPANY HAPPENINGS that twelve members of the Southland Life’s agency force 4 

. have qualified for the Round Table of the Texas Life 

Designation of a receiver for the Roman Standard Life Underwriters Association, having produced $6,000 or more 
of Manistee has been petitioned for by Insurance Commis- in annual premiums during the period of May 1, 1937, 
sioner Charles E. Gauss, of Michigan. Judge Leland W. through April 30, 1938. 
Carr of Ingham County Circuit Court has set June 14 as Agents of the Old Line Life of America who have quali- Ban 
the date for a hearing on a show cause order. Efforts to fied by making quotas will be guests of the company at ~— 
restore the company to a sound condition were unavailing the twenty-third convention to be held at Green Lake, Con 
and it was charged that the company was definitely im- Wis., June 27-29. 
paired and insolvent and that a receivership appeared to The Pyramid Life of Charlotte, N. C., at a meeting of 
be the only recourse to safeguard the interests of policy- stockholders held recently, reduced the number of directors 
holders and creditors. from forty-two to thirty. Lean 

Definite efforts will be made this year to make trips for The Lincoln National Life will hold a regional convention On 
visitors through the Aitna Life Building on Farmington at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., July 13-15. 

Ave., Hartford, of even greater interest than in the past, Railr 
it was recently announced by officials of the Aitna Life . SF _ 
Insurance Co. and affiliated companies. The A®tna struc- JUDICIAL 
ee ee eee, eee m The District Court of Lincoln, Neb., has approved a final Publi 

: . , settlement of all controversies over the handling of the oe 
completion in September, 1930, it has drawn hundreds of 2 : 3 : . sto 
visitors and sightseers each year. assets of the Cosmopolitan Old Line Life Insurance Co., 

The Trans-Mississippi Site Reemeenee oo disposing to the satisfaction of thrift policyholders of all —_ 

wy objections to the reinsurance contract with the Lincoln U. 
purchased last year by a group of stockholders of the Busi- : ‘ : ; ; as Cai 
ness Men’s Assurance Co., headed by President W. T. Liberty Life Insurance Co. and ending all pending litiga- Bor 
Grant, has been reorganized and will operate as the Na- —_— a 
tional Security Life Insurance Co. Its officers are: W. T. The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, Wis., has ines 
Grant, president; L. L. Graham, vice-president; I. H. Wag- brought action in Connecticut Superior Court for an in- Bo 
ner, secretary; Grant Torrance, treasurer, and A. E. Beach, junction against State Labor Commissioner Joseph M. Sto 
general attorney. Tone to restrain him from collecting unemployment com- 

Harold W. Hough, cashier of the tna Life and af- pensation insurance taxes from agents of the company i —~ 
filiated companies, observed his fortieth year of service Connecticut. Sto 
with the companies on June 3. He was elected cashier of Reconsidering its decision in the suit of Loid Rainwater, Los 
the Aitna Life group in 1925. Little Rock loan broker, the Arkansas Supreme Court has 

B. A. Donnally, executive vice-president of the South- held illegal a contract by which borrowers were required a 
land Life Insurance Co. of Dallas, Tex., has announced to take out life insurance policies. ~ #M 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ee yourself I have recently been reading about Glover 
S. Hastings. The various trade papers have all 
carried stories, replete with dates and titles, detailing his 
fifty odd years connection with life insurance. Somehow 
or other what has been printed seems to me to have missed 
the inner qualities of the man that were so obvious to 
anyone who knew Mr. Hastings. I myself saw him but 
once or twice but the occasions stand out, although they 
were nothing but business calls in themselves. Just what 
made them memorable eludes me but I am inclined to 
think that Geo. L. Hunt put his finger on it when he said 
recently, “A little over twenty-five years ago my life was 
first touched by the fire of the personality of that man 
who I truly believe has brought more enthusiasm and 
idealism to life insurance salesman than any other man 
in similar capacity in America—Glover S. Hastings.” 


SPOKE to Harry Barnard, of this paper, who probably 
knows more insurance men than any one else in this 
country and asked him what was his mental picture when 
he thought of Glover Hastings. Harry reflected a moment 
and said, “He is loved because he was never too busy to 
listen to any man’s story’ and no caller ever left him 


one who knows Glover Hastings were to express him- 
self. 
* 


ERE was a man that a benign nature endowed with 

simplicity; that moved through his chosen channels 
in an unhurried fashion. In a period when a business of 
small proportions grew to monumental size he main- 
tained his simple unadorned outlook and found time al- 
ways to converse with all comers in a manner that left 
an impression of well being and satisfaction. 


RECALL one time when in a situation when opposing 
| opinions seemed logical and understandable he broke 
off in the middle of a sentence and injected “Let me show 
you something.” In a few moments we were engrossed 
in examining the first rate-book issued by the New En- 
gland Mutual that bore the name of their first general 
agent in Maine. Mr. Hastings had purchased it along 
with a bundle of old books in a second hand shop in Port- 
land. His enthusiasm and delight over his “find” was 
contagious and I found that I had entirely forgotten the 
matter we had been discussing when he returned the 
small volume to the vault that stood in the corner of his 
office. Collecting was one of his hobbies and from his 
research in Indian lore he learned much that he used 
in talking insurance with others. He appeared to be 
able to draw some lesson from everything that attracted 
his attention and to use that lesson later in conversation. 
In leaving the New England this week he is taking his 




















without the feeling of having had a gocd visit.” That title with him and I can readily understand why a fire- 
seems to me a pretty accurate portrait of the man and horse should love the harness he has worn for thirty 
I think the same fine compliment would prevail if every years. 
force ~71 - ; ~ aes ~ 
Life 
more WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
1937, 
Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United. American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
, 
ankare ; , a > . . _ . + . ° . ve : . 
juali- Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
%e Tl < “© » : 4 Pa . , . ~ ™ . 
a ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National. Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Lake, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

f Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
ig oO Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
ctors Week Total Week Tota Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans May 8 ment May 15 ment May 22 ment May 29 ment 
ntion On Farm Property . ; $420,956 8.26 $702.585 8.54 $414.95: 5.05 $596,139 8.16 

! On Dwellings and Business Property 2,124,702 11.68 2 137.225 25.99 1,196,269 14.55 3,527,288 48.27 

5. a . 
Total : $2,545,658 19.94 $2,839,810 34.53 $1,611,222 19.60 $4,123,427 56.45 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds : $73.242 ‘4 $21.490 8 $5,006 0€ 
AL Stocks . ° 1.725 04 : 
Total ‘ $75,147 1.48 $31,490 8 35,00 0¢€ 
final Public Utility Securities 
r the Bonds ; : $374,483 7 7.430 s 278,97 $191,388 2.62 
Stocks ° 
Co., * : 
otal , $2 4.482 @ as 1.507.430 18.33 $278.97 3.39 $191,388 2.62 
of all Gevernment Securities 
neoln U. S. Government Bonds $1,080,391 21.2 $2,932,375 5.65 $5,252,500 63.91 $2,472,903 33.85 
tiga- Canadian Bonds ....... wea iine 5,000 ‘ 175,000 2.40 
£ Bonds of Other Foreign Governments .- 
State, County, Municipal see 828,534 16.25 819,942 9.97 84,864 2.25 304,302 4.16 
. has Total : 21.908.925 7.4 $3 787.317 6.0 $37,364 66.16 $2,952,205 40.41 
1 in Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds $100,000 1.96 $877,891 10.68 $32,948 45 
h M. Stocks 92.820 1.82 8,650 7 8,771 11 6,750 09 
com- Total $192.820 a 78 @58 650 7 SRG KE 10.79 $39,698 4 
ny in Recapitulation 
Bonds $2,456,830 48.20 $5,326,237 64.76 $6,599,228 80.29 $3,176,541 43.48 
Stocks ; 94.545 1.86 58,650 71 8,770 11 6,750 09 
~ ee 2 545 658 19.94 2.839.810 1.53 1,611,222 19.60 4,123,427 56.4 
t has Total $5,097,033 100.00 $8,224,397 00.00 $8,219,220 100.00 $7,306,718 100.00 
uired : 











*Mortgage corporation bonds 
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Policy Loans 


HERE is, of course, only one 

consideration that should be 
foremost in the minds of insur- 
ance men when attempting to 
evaluate and weigh the wisdom 
or folly of proposed life insur- 
ance legislation, and that is the 
true and inherent welfare of the 
policyholder. 

Trite though it may seem, this 
statement bears repeating at fre- 
quent intervals. What benefits 
the policyholder benefits 
every individual connected with 
the life insurance business. What 
is harmful to the policyholder 
eventually acts to the detriment 
of all who draw their living from 
this business. 

Thus the New York law re- 
ducing the interest rate on policy 
loans should be regarded solely 
from the point of view of the 
policyholder. The fact that such 
a reduction hurls a challenge to 
the investment experts of the 
companies and adds to the 
burden of making a good show- 
ing on investment returns is not 
particularly germane to the ulti- 
mate good or evil which the law 
will accomplish. 

However, we believe that there 
is serious doubt as to the advis- 
ability of this law from the 
policyholder’s standpoint. One 
does not have to delve into intri- 
cate financial calculations to 
discover the essential trouble 
with the law. It is a simple ques- 
tion of life insurance funda- 
mentals. 

Reduction in the interest rate 
on policy loans is bad because it 
has a tendency to work against 
the first principle of life insur- 
ance: maintenance of the policy 
in force. The first function of 
the policy loan provision is to 
enable policyholders to main- 


With The Editors 


tain their protection in times of 
stress. Any move to make policy 
loans easier to effect is bound to 
accelerate borrowing for pur- 
poses that have nothing to do 
with life insurance. Experience 
has shown that the first step to- 
wards lapsation is a_ sizeable 
policy loan secured for reasons 
other than paying due premiums. 

The rather impressive ac- 
tuarial argument that can be 
summoned to point out the fal- 
lacies of this measure can be left 
to another day. For the present 
let it be said that the law is in- 
defensible on this one basis: that 
it is conducive to life insurance 
lapsations. 

It is therefore to be hoped that 
New York will not have many 
imitators on this score. 


Profits In Conservation 


UESTIONED about the 

state of business, a company 
executive ruefully admitted that 
the general trend held true to 
form in his territory as far as 
new life insurance was concerned 
but, he was pleased to report, 
accident and health writings 
were considerably ahead of nor- 
mal. It is a happy fact that when 
the going becomes difficult in the 
field of life underwriting, the 
resourceful agent with accident 
and health policies at his dis- 
posal can supplement his earn- 
ings by concentrating on this 
line; fortunate because when 
conditions are difficut: for the 
agent they are, of course, difh- 
cult with his clientele and when 
a period of hard times hits the 
policyholder the dangers of lap- 
sation increase. Add a spell of 
sickness, or incapacity due to 
accident, to financial stringency, 






























and the lapse and surrender 
curve is bound to take a sharp 
upward swing. Then it is that 
the protection afforded by acci- 
dent and health insurance doubly 
proves it value both to the in- 
sured and to the insurance sales- 
man. The proceeds of the A. & 
H. Policy carry the client safely 
through the period of emergency 
and allow him to keep in force 
his life insurance. 


Aviation Progress 


T is unfortunate for the avia- 

tion industry that its accidents 
invariably are highly spectacular 
and also unfortunate for the 
comparatively few victims of 
such accidents that not many are 
injured. They die, in headlines, 
and the hazards incident to air- 
plane transportation are em- 
phasized in the mind of the 
traveling public. But the indus- 
try is favored from another 
angle. It is served by flexibly 
minded and alert insurance 
underwriters. The life insurance 
companies of America have kept 
pace with the progress in avia- 
tion with special policies and 
almost constant modification of 
necessary early restrictions. For 
all practical purposes, airplane 
passenger schedules are less than 
a decade old and actuarial tables 
ordinarily demand considerably 
more time and data than is now 
available before being accepted 
for insurance business guides, 
but the home office life under- 
writers have shown a remarkable 
willingness to cooperate as far as 
possible with this new and grow- 
ing industry of flying. 

This effort is interestingly 
and informatively outlined in an 
article, beginning on page six of 
this issue by James E. Hoskins, 
of the Travelers’ actuarial staff. 
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